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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


2697. Arkin, H., & Colton, R. B. Statistical 
methods: as applied to economics, business, educa- 
tion, social and physical sciences, etc. (3rd ed.) 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1938. Pp. 10+ 228 + 
48. $1.75.—This edition includes a list of 18 
standard textbooks for which there is a tabulated 
bibliography by topics.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2698. Banerji, M. N. Hindu psychology: physio- 
logical basis and experimental methods. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 50, 328-346.—The author analyzes 
the ideas of the ancient Hindus regarding the 
material basis of mental life and the principles on 
which it works, and suggests the physiological 
methods used in developing mental faculties. For 
the Hindu the mind is a very fine material; it de- 
pends on a soul and lives in a body. The normal 
fluctuations of the mind can be annihilated by special 
training, and it then unites with the soul and can 
know the true nature of things. All Indian philos- 
ophy was directed to finding that true knowledge 
which would free the soul of the necessity of trans- 
migration. ‘The four kinds of Yoga are described 
briefly and then the various physiological and psy- 
chological methods used by Yoga in controlling the 
oscillations of the mind are given.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2699. Bartlett, F.C. Cambridge, England: 1887- 
1937. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 97-110.—The 
author summarizes briefly the development of 
psychology at Cambridge under the guidance of 
Ward, Rivers, and C. S. Myers, during the last 60 
years. He traces the changes in the attitude of the 
administration toward psychology and the gradual 
growth of the physical equipment of the laboratory. 
The part played by the personalities of the men 
charged with the responsibility of developing 
psychology at Cambridge is emphasized.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2700. Boring, E.B. Titchener and the existential. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 470-483.—The author 
quotes and interprets excerpts from various personal 
letters written to him by Titchener, all of which 
throw light on the growth and development of 
Titchener’s systematic position. The author con- 
cludes: “I have printed these excerpts from his 
letters in the hope that I might thus help to preserve 
for the new generation of psychologists and the 
others who will come later some understanding of the 
intensity of faith and the magnitude of the conviction 
of right that Titchener put into his defense of 
existential mental process as the proper subject- 


matter of psychology. It was the insecurity of the 
new experimental psychology that bred in him and 
his contemporaries this vehemence which—with 
psychology’s success—is not likely even to occur 
again.” —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2701. Camp,_B. H. Spearman’s general factor 
again. Biometrika, 1934, 26, 260-261.—E. R. 
Henry (New York University). 

2702. Claparéde, E. Some major laws of conduct. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 68-78.—Conduct is 
defined as the purposive coordination of reactions, 
implying a functional unity in the individual con- 
cerned. Each individual comes into the world with 
a fundamental tendency, as yet unexplained, which 
makes him develop and maintain a unified self. The 
laws governing conduct cannot be described in 
structural terms, but they can in functional ones. 
A functional understanding of the causes of behavior, 
which can never be reached by structural psychology, 
is of vital importance to the educator. 13 funda- 
mental laws of conduct are then listed and inter- 
preted. These laws are divided into the laws 
concerning the springs of conduct (7) and the laws 
concerning the execution of action (6). No new 
facts are presented, but the material already avail- 
able is arranged systematically to justify psy- 
chology’s position as a science with a backbone of 
laws.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2703. Cunningham, C. W. Meaning, reference, 
and significance. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1938, 47, 155- 
175.—The three terms of the referential relationship 
are a mind, something which is said to refer (the 
referend), and something which is said to be referred 
to (the referent). The referend is in some manner 
the product of past experience on the part of the 
mind, but it is also an object with relations inde- 
pendent of the particular mind that happens to be 
functioning in the reference. The referential and 
contextual relationships within the meaning situation 
must be distinguished, and the logical ground of 
reference must be identified with the latter. No 
reference is wholly without significance, though it 
may be mistaken or unimportant. The contextual 
relationship usually presents a penumbral aspect. 
The acquisition of knowledge is identical with the 
progressive exploration of the contextual relationship 
of what is in reference—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 


2704. Dalcq, A., & Pasteels, J. Une conception 
nouvelle des bases physiologiques de la morpho- 
génése. (A new conception of the physiological 
basis of morphogenesis.) Jn Various, Mélanges de 
Jean Demoor. Paris: Masson, 1937. Pp. 92-132.— 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 
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2705-2721 


2705. Dallenbach, K. M. The American Journal 
of Psychology: 1887-1937. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 50, 489-506.—The history of the oldest psy- 
chological periodical in the world is traced in some 
detail from its foundation to the present. The pur- 
pose of the journal, its successive editors and their 
policies, and the difficulties faced (financial and 
editorial), are discussed.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

2706. David, F. N. A note on unbiased limits for 
the correlation coefficient. Biometrika, 1937, 29, 
157-160.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2707. Dewey, J. Does human nature change? 
Rotarian, 1938, 52, 8-11; 58-59.—Certain basic 
needs and emotions are permanent, but they are 
capable of finding expression in ways that are radi- 
cally different from those in which they now cur- 
rently operate. The ultimate problem of education 
is not whether human nature is capable of change, 
but how it is to be changed under given conditions. 
—E,. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2708. Dieulefait, E.C. Contribution a l’étude de 
la théorie de la corrélation. (Contribution to the 
study of the theory of correlation.) Biometrika, 


1934, 26, 379-403.—E. R. Henry (New York Uni- 
versity). 

2709. Dorfman, R. The use of fiducial proba- 
bility in the interpretation of inconclusive experi- 
ments. Biom. Bull., 1937, 1, 109-128.—This paper 
provides the research worker with a means for inter- 
preting negative results, and of even more impor- 


tance, a principle for determining when to stop an 
experiment because the possibilities of contradicting 
a null or a simple hypothesis are remote. Three 
criteria for justifying such a conclusion are proposed. 
When the experimenter cannot continue his observa- 
tions, even though he has not reached a conclusive 
result, the tests offer a method of measuring the 
strength of his conclusions. The first gives an 
estimate of the reliability of the presumptive con- 
clusions, the second an idea of the range of possible 
hypotheses, and the third the maximum amount of 
error which will result if the null hypothesis is taken 
as a working basis.—J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


2710. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., Fulton, J. F., & 
Gerard, R.W. [Eds.] Journal of neurophysiology. 
Springfield, Illinois: C. C. Thomas. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January 1938. Bi-monthly. $6.00 per volume. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2711. Elderton, P. W. Adjustments for the 
moments of J-shaped curves. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 
179-180.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 


2712. Fernberger, S. W. A psychological cycle. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 207-217.—The author 
feels that psychologists are beginning again to under- 
stand and use the various “‘subjective’’ techniques 
in psychology, which for the most part went into 
the discard during the era when behaviorism was 
rampant. The author is impressed by the similari- 
ties (rather than the differences) found in reports 
of the same experiment in “introspective,” ‘‘phe- 


GENERAL 


nomenological,’’ and ‘verbal report’”’ terms. Even 
the super-behavioristic conditioned response gives 
results similar to those obtainable by the verba! 
report method. All are characteristically symbolic 
of something the experimenter cannot himself 
observe and all require a trained subject. If this 
point of view is adequate, many psychological 
conflicts may be eliminated and _ psychological 
methodology may become more unified.—D. E£. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2713. Fillére, M. M. Georges Dwelshauvers, 
Rev. Phil., Paris, 1937, 36, 477-491.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 


2714. Geary, R. C. A general expression for the 
moments of certain symmetrical functions of normal 
samples. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 184-186.—E. R. 
Henry (New York University). 

2715. Geary, R.C. The ratio of the mean devia- 
tion to the standard deviation as a test of normality. 
Section I. Introduction of the ratio w, and its 
distribution. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 310—332.—E. R. 
Henry (New York University). 

2716. Geary, R.C. The ratio of the mean devia- 
tion to the standard deviation as a test of normality. 
Section III. On the correlation of 3. and w,. Bio- 
metrika, 1935, 27, 353-355.—E. R. Henry (New York 
University). 

2717. Haldane, J. B.S. The exact value of the 
moments of the distribution of x? used as a test of 
goodness of fit, when expectations are small. Bio- 
metrika, 1937, 29, 133-143.—E. R. Henry (New 
York University). 


2718. Hansmann, G. H. On certain non-normal 
symmetrical frequency distributions. Biometrika, 
1934, 26, 129-195.—E. R. Henry (New York 
University). 


2719. Henry, F. Dependable electrodes for the 
galvanic skin response. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 
18, 209-211.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2720. Hirschfeld, H. O. The distribution of the 
ratio of covariance estimates in two samples drawn 
from normal bivariate populations. Biometrika, 
1937, 29, 65—79.—The analysis of variance of a single 
variable necessitates a test of significance for which 
Fisher's Z-test is the appropriate solution. When the 
problems involve more than one variable the ques- 
tions of correlation and covariance must also be 
considered. Two questions considered are: “Is there 
a difference between the regression coefficients of two 
normal populations from each of which we assume 
one of the samples has been drawn?”’ and “Is there a 
difference between the correlations in the two popu- 
lations?” —E. R. Henry (New York University). 


2721. Hoel, P. G. A ificance test for com- 
ponent analysis. Ann. math. Statist., 1937, 8, 149- 
158.—In this paper a method is derived to test 
whether the number of factor components secured in 
a given analysis is sufficient. This test is an im- 
portant contribution to the theory of factor analysis. 
—J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 
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GENERAL 


2722. Hojo, T. A further note on the relation 
between the median and the quartiles in small 
samples from a normal population. Biometrika, 
1933, 25, 79-90.—E. R. Henry (New York Uni- 
versity). 

2723. Hooton, E. A. Apes, men and morons. 
New York: Putnam, 1937. Pp. 315. $3.00.—(Not 
seen). 

2724. Horst, P. A method of factor analysis by 
means of which all coordinates of the factor matrix 
are given simultaneously. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 
225-236.—In general, the methods of factor analysis 
developed during the last five years are based on the 
reduction of the correlational matrix by successive 
steps. The first factor loadings are determined and 
eliminated from the correlational matrix. This 
process is continued for successive factor loadings 
until the elements of the last obtained residual 
matrix may be regarded as due to chance. The 
method outlined in this paper assumes the maximum 
number of factors m in the correlational matrix. 
The m factor vectors are found, and any vectors 
having only negligible factor loadings may be 
discarded.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2725. Jaensch, E. R. Wege und Ziele der 
Psychologie in Deutschland. (Means and goals of 
psychology in Germany.) Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
50, 1-22.—This essay analyzes the changes that 
have occurred in the points of view and the problems 
of psychology under the Third Reich. The most 
fundamental change is perhaps the integration of the 
various sciences and the divorce of science in general 
from the unrealistic attitudes of 19th-century 
(German) idealism. Psychology is now an integral 
part of the national life, being simultaneously scienti- 
fic, cultural, and political in nature; one of its very 
significant tasks is the psychological analysis of the 
different peoples within the Reich. Jaensch’s 
typology seems to be a ‘satisfactory key for the 
understanding of national life; Jung’s introversion- 
extraversion analysis is too simple, Kretschmer’s 
bodily types too closely related to the abnormal. 
The Jaensch types are characterized and their 
relation to types of Ejidetiker indicated. The 
nativistic-empiristic conflict is resolved in this 
analysis, and the more recent problem of the part 
played by heredity and environment in determining 
the types is considered. Although the fields in which 
the old German psychology was pre-eminent have 
not disappeared, the orientation is somewhat 
different today, e.g., psychophysics is now used to 
measure personality types. The end goal of psy- 
chology to-day is the determination of the differences 
between various peoples, an analysis of their civiliza- 
tions, and aid in adjusting the people to the differ- 
ences found.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2726. Jaensch, E. R. Lage und Aufgabe der 
Psychologie im neuen Reich. (The position and 
task of psychology in the new Reich.) Z. Psychol., 
1936, 138, 209-238.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2727. Jaensch, E. R. Deutsche Wehrmacht- 
psychologie und deutsche Hochschulpsychologie. 


2722-2734 


(German war psychology and German higher-school 
psychology.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 138, 239-248.— 
An address given at the opening celebration of a new 
building for the psychology of war.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2728. Jaensch, E. R.- Besondere Aufgaben der 
Psychologie im neuen Reich. (Special tasks of 
psychology in the new Reich.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 
139, 98-102.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2729. Janet, P. Les stades de l’évolution psycho- 
logique. (Stages in psychological evolution.) In 
Various, La notion de progrés devant la science 
actuelle. Paris: Alcan, 1938. Pp. 49-70.—Janet 
discusses the different stages of psychic activity: 
belief, tendencies, and psychological tension, all of 
which furnish psychological value as a whole to the 
individual. He also discusses the efforts of genetic 
and pathological psychology to solve the complex 
problem of the evolution of psychological functions. 
—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2730, Johnson, L., & Evans, J. E. Apparatus for 
measuring visual accommodation time to light and 
to darkness. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 705-706.— 
An apparatus to measure visual accommodation time 
from light to darkness and from darkness to light is 
described. This apparatus has been used in experi- 
mental work with automobile drivers. For 38 
subjects the mean accommodation time to light was 
1.461 sec., and to darkness .734 sec.—M. B. Erb 
(Psychological Corporation). 


2731. Kolodziejczyk, S. On an important class of 
statistical hypotheses. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 161- 
190.—Derivations and arguments in tests of a 
composite hypothesis H, described as ‘a linear 
hypothesis concerning the means of m normal variates 
with common standard deviations,”’ based upon the 
principle of likelihood proposed by J. Neyman and 
E. S. Pearson.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 


2732. Madow, W. G. Contributions to the theory 
of comparative statistical analysis. I. Fundamental 
theorems of comparative analysis. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1937, 8, 159-176.—This is the first of a series 
of papers for the statistical examination of hypoth- 
eses which are false if any of several things are 
true. The theorems of this paper permit the reduc- 
tion of the distributions by which hypotheses are to 
be tested to essentially the joint distribution of the 
statistics which contain the information offered by 
the data as to the truth or falsity of the things which 
will negate the hypothesis.—J. W. Dunlap (Roches- 
ter). 


2733. Martin, E. S. On corrections for the 
moment coefficients for frequency distributions 
when the start of the frequency is one of the charac- 
teristics to be determined. Biometrika, 1934, 26, 
12-58.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 


2734. McKay, A. T. The distribution of v3, 
in samples of four from a normal universe. Bio- 
metrika, 1933, 25, 204-209.—E. R. Henry (New 
York University). 
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2735-2750 

2735. McKay, A. T. The distribution of §, in 
samples of four from a normal universe. Bio- 
metrika, 1933, 25, 411-414.—E. R. Henry (New York 
University). 

2736. McKay,A.T. The distribution of the differ- 
ence between the extreme observation and the 
sample mean in samples of n from a normal universe. 
Biometrika, 1935, 27, 466-471.—‘‘The purpose of the 
paper is to discuss certain points relating to statistics 
formed by arranging the observations of a random 
sample from a normal universe in order of magnitude 
and constructing linear functions thereof. In partic- 
ular, a method of determining the significance of the 
difference between the highest observation and the 
sample mean is developed.”—E. R. Henry (New 
York University). 

2737. McKay, A. T., & Pearson, E.S. A note on 
the distribution of range in samples of n. Bio- 
metrika, 1933, 25, 415-419.—E. R. Henry (New York 
University). 

2738. Merrill, W. W., Jr. Sampling theory in 
item analysis. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 215-—223.— 
Since item values established by item analysis 
procedures are not always stable from one situation 
to another, it follows that selection of items for 
validity or difficulty is sometimes useless. An 


application of the chi-square method to testing 
homogeneity of item values is made, in the case of 
the UL method, and illustrative data are presented. 
A method of applying sampling theory to Horst’s 


minimizing function is outlined, as illustrative of 
author’s observation that the results of item analysis 
by any of various methods may be similarly tested.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2739. Morris, C. W. Peirce, Mead, and prag- 
matism. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1938, 47, 109-127.— 
Both Peirce and Mead insisted that thinking func- 
tions in the context of interested action as an instru- 
ment in the realization of sought values, and both 
defended the objectivity of teleology, chance, and 
novelty against any type of mechanistic theory 
which would take from mind its role as an active 
agent. Peirce was a logician and metaphysician. 
Mead was a social psychologist. Peirce extended the 
operation of mind to the cosmic scale. Mead in- 
sisted on the biological, social, and linguistic pre- 
conditions of mind. He also showed that the 
generalized opposition of the mechanical and the 
teleological is a false formulation. Pragmatism has 
become increasingly less metaphysical and increas- 
ingly more empirical and naturalistic. Pragmatism 
and logical empiricism are different emphases within 
a common movement.—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.). 


2740. Pearson, E. S. The ratio of the mean 
deviation to the standard deviation as a test of 
normality. Section II. A comparison of 3, and Mr. 
Geary’s w, criteria. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 333-352. 
—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2741. Pearson, K. On the application of the 
double Bessel function to statistical problems. 


GENERAL 


Biometrika, 1933, 25, 158-178.—E. R. Henry (New 
York University). 

2742. Pearson, K. Note on Mr. Palin Elderton’s 
corrections to the moments of J-curves. Biometrika, 
1933, 25, 180-184.—E. R. Henry (New York 
University). 

2743. (Pearson, K.) Note on Mr. McKay’s 
paper. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 210—212.—A comment 
on the distribution of VB, in samples of four from a 
normal population.—E. R. Henry (New York Uni- 
versity). 

2744. (Pearson, K.) Note on the fitting of fre- 
quency curves. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 213-216.— 
E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2745. Pearson, K. Remarks upon Professor 
Steffensen’s measure of contingency. Biometrika, 
1934, 26, 255-260.—E. R. Henry (New York Uni- 
versity). 

2746. Pearson, K. On a new method of deter- 
mining “goodness of fit.” Biometrika, 1934, 26, 
425-442.—“‘The method has certain advantages over 
my (x?, P,2) method in that the demonstration is 
very simple, and the assumptions made are fewer, 
and can be very briefly stated. There is no assump- 
tion that binomials can be replaced by normal curves, 
and it can consequently be applied when the fre- 
quency in any category is quite small; that is to say 
there is no need to club together small terminal 
frequencies.’"—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2747. Pearson, K. On the corrections for broad 
categories, being a note on Mr. Wisniewski’s 
memoir. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 364-372.—A reply 
to Wisniewski's criticism in Biometrika, 1935, 27, 
356-363.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 


2748. Perlo, V. On the distribution of Student’s 
ratio for samples of three drawn from a rectangular 
distribution. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 203.—E. R. 
Henry (New York University). 


2749. Prall, D. W. Knowledge as aptness of the 
body. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1938, 47, 128-154.— 
Verification of a set of propositions that purport to 
express knowledge is always the carrying out of a set 
of operations. Operations, however, are evidence 
always and only of the aptitude to operate. Hence 
all cases of knowledge are cases of aptness of the body, 
for it is only bodies that operate. Aptness in re- 
sponse includes the notion of that to which we 
respond. Much of what we call broader and deeper 
and more scholarly knowledge is aptness of the body 
for responses that fit into larger situations. The 
historian is a man who responds not to the moment 
or the present place merely, but to this moment and 
this place as points in the schematic imaginal data 
of the whole world of times and places. All knowl- 
edge must be for the future. Knowledge is of 
nothing at all unless it fits future different situations, 
presented in terms of new data.—M. F. Martin 
(West Springfield, Mass.). 

2750. Ramsperger, A. G. Dualism and common 
sense. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1938, 47, 204-209.—The 
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GENERAL 2751-2764 


ordinary person is a realist. He believes that objects 
exist independently of their being perceived and that 
thev continue the same when not perceived. His 
realistic belief is combined with a direct theory of 
perception. The subject matter of all science, 
including physics, is perceived objects. Even the 
most objective physical properties, such as length 
or mass, are relative to the physical system and 
methods of measurement employed. If the aim of a 
dualistic theory is to justify the belief in a common 
world of objects despite the differences in the per- 
ceptions of different persons, it will get no. support 
from science. It may still be possible to justify a 
realistic belief in a common and knowable world, 
but that is another story.— WM. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 

2751. Romanovsky, V. Ona property of the mean 
ranges in samples from a normai population and on 
some integrals of Prof. T. Hojo. Biometrika, 1933, 
25, 195-197.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2752. Roslow, S. Apparatus to facilitate the scor- 
ing of the Thurstone attitude scales. J. soc. Ps-ichol., 
1938, 9, 103-105.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

2753. Rupp, H. [Ed.] Zeitschrift fiir Arbeits- 
psychologie und praktische Psychologie im allge- 
meinen. Neustadt in Sachsen: Julius Missbach. 
Vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1938. Bimonthly. RM. 18.00. 
—Formerly Psychotechnische Zeitschrift.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

2754. Schering,W.M. Zuschauen oder Handeln? 


Beitrag zur Lage und Aufgabe der Psychologie. 
(To observe or to act? Contribution to the status 
and task of psychology.) Leipzig: Barth, 1937. Pp. 
72. RM. 2.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2755. Schole, H. Scholastik in der Psychologie. 


(Scholasticism in psychology.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 
139, 165-170.—This is a discussion of W. Stern’s 
“Allgemeine Psychologie auf personalistischer 
Grundlage” (published in 1935).—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

2756. Schwangart, F. Tierpsychologische Sam- 
melberichte. (Review of animal psychology.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 99, 497-608.—The author 
comments on the wide extension of this field of re- 
search in recent years in many countries, especially 
in the United States. He lists 340 books and reviews 
the contents of each—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


2757. Shaxby, J.H. Asimple adaptation photom- 
eter. J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 20-21P.—Description 
of an apparatus for measuring the progress of dark 
adaptation—WM. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2758. Shryock, J. K. The study of human 
abilities. New Haven: American Oriental Society, 
1937. Pp. 168.—The Jen wu chih, which forms the 
basis for this volume, was written during the third 
century A.D. in a period following the Han dynasty. 
The author was a government official who lived 
during a period of intense competition for leadership. 
The Jen wu chih, which might be called applied 


psychology of character, is divided into three books 
and 12 chapters. Chapter 2 has been translated as 
“types of personality’; Chapter 3, “the laws of 
the abilities’; Chapter 9 describes the 8 points of 
view from which men may be observed, e.g., strength 
and weakness of man’s impulses, observing what a 
man loves or respects, etc. Shryock has presented a 
history of the period in which the Jen wu chih was 
written, a biography of the writer, an analysis of 
each chapter, and the translation of the text.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2759. Spearman, C. Psychology down the ages. 
(2 vol.) New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 454; 
355. $7.50.—This book attempts to treat psy- 
chology as a whole, using the historical approach 
to ‘draw up a fair and square balance sheet.’’ The 
first volume concerns largely the constitution and 
structure of the mind. Part A (What psychology 
is about) indicates the general relation of the subject 
to other disciplines. Part B (What the psyche can 
do) discusses the various faculties. Part C (How the 
psyche is constituted) considers the organization of 
the mind. In general this volume suggests that 
psychology has not progressed far beyond the level 
of “prehistoric common sense.’’ Volume II is con- 
cerned with function. Part D (What follows what) 
presents the general laws of psychology. Part E 
(What goes with what) discards typology in favor 
of factor analysis. The author is more hopeful of 
the significance of the material of Volume II than of 
that of Volume I. Its possible application to other 
fields is indicated. There are many short quotations 
throughout the work.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


2760. Spearman, C. Les aptitudes de l’homme. 
(Aptitudes in man.) Bull. Ass. frang. Sci., 1938, No. 
18, 484-492.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2761. Steffensen, J. F. On certain measures of 
dependence between statistical variables. Bio- 
metrika, 1934, 26, 251-255.—E. R. Henry (New 
York University). 

2762. [Various.] Deuxiéme Congrés interna- 
tional d’esthetique et de science de l’art. (Second 
international congress of esthetics and the science of 
art.) (2 vol.) Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 369; 527. 
120 fr.—The documentation of this congress covers 
the work of nearly 250 authors from all over the 
world, and is arranged under the following headings: 
general esthetics, psychology, sociology and culture, 
history and criticism, the science of art and techni- 
ques, and contemporary art. Prefaces are written 
by Paul Valéry, Paul Claudel, and Victor Basch.— 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2763. [Various.] La notion de progrés devant la 
science actuelle. (The concept of progress as viewed 
by present-day science.) Paris: Alcan, 1938. Pp. 
188.—This is a publication from the Centre Inter- 
nationale de Synthése.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2764. Welch, B. L. Some problems in the 
analysis of regression among k samples of two 
variables. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 145-160.—E. R. 
Henry (New York University). 
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2765. Welch, B. L. On the Z test in randomized 
blocks and Latin squares. Biometrika, 1937, 29, 
21-52.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2766. Wendt, G. R., & Dodge, R. Practical 
directions for stimulating and for photographically 
recording eye-movements of animals. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1938, 25, 9-49.—This paper discusses a 
photokymograph and its use, a rotating platform and 
associated equipment for the photokymography of 
vestibulo-ocular reflexes, a rotating hood and as- 
sociated equipment for photokymography of visually 
elicited eye-movements, and eye-movement record- 
ing methods suitable for use with animals. Diagrams 
and plates demonstrate how to construct and use the 
apparatus. Records of eye-movements in a monkey 
are reproduced. Extensive bibliography.— WN. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 


2767. Williams, P. Note on the sampling distri- 


bution of v$,, where the (parent) population is 
normal. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 269-271.—E. R. 


Henry (New York University). 

2768. Wisniewski, J. On the validity of a certain 
Pearson’s formula. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 356-363.— 
Criticisms of the validity of certain of Pearson’s 
assumptions in his method of correcting for broad 
categories.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 


[See also abstracts 2911, 2932, 2976, 3041. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2769. Adrian, E. D. The frequency range of 
neurones in the cerebral cortex. Jn Various, 
Mélanges de Jean Demoor. Paris: Masson, 1937. Pp 
31-38.—The studies made by Jean Demoor on the 
rhythmical beating of the cardiac fibers are in direct 
line with recent electrophysiological studies on the 
rhythmical activity of the cortical cerebral cells. 
The author describes the different measurable 
electrical effects of the rhythmical responses of the 
cortical neurones and discusses the hypotheses on 
fatigue and other factors which may be responsible 
for the change in different cortical rhythms.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2770. Alford, L. B. Defects of intelligence from 
focal lesions within the central part of the left 
cerebral hemisphere. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 
615-638.—*‘Reports of surgical operations in which 
various parts of both hemispheres were removed and 
of cases of left hemiplegia lead to the conclusion that 
intellectual defect per se is not produced by lesions 
other than those of the central portion of the left 
hemisphere in right-handed persons. . . . Correlated 
clinical and pathological studies . . . serve to local- 
ize still more exactly the structures from which 
intellectual defect is produced by injury, both 
positive and negative evidence indicating that these 
occupy a relatively small area situated posteriorly 
in the basal region of the brain.”—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2771. Barcroft, J. The brain and its environ- 
ment. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 


vii+ 117. $2.00.—These Terry lectures are divided 
into three parts: (1) activity of the brain in mid- 
fetal life; (2) activity of the brain at birth; and (3) 
mental efficiency considered in relation to some 
properties of the blood. Part 1 is summarized as 
follows: ‘“‘The general picture presented by the cen- 
tral nervous system is that of a mechanism which 
develops the power of jerky movement early. Later, 
these jerky movements become more drawn out and 
irradiation more limited, and later still inhibition 
becomes developed and obscures movement. In the 
reverse order, as these traits are removed by inter- 
ference with the normal environment, the fetus 
simulates in turn ones in which the brain has been 
severed at progressively descending levels.’’ Part 2 
discusses the problem of oxygen supply to the brain 
as associated with the transition from pre- to post- 
natal life in the sheep. Part 3 treats of behavior 
disturbances resulting from variations in blood 
chemistry. ‘The fixity of the internal milieu is the 
condition of the free life’’ (Claude Bernard).—W. 5S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


2772. Barcroft, J., & Barron, D. H. Movements 
in mid-fetal life in the sheep embryo. J. Physiol., 
1937, 91, 329-351.—The effects of transecting the 
central nervous system at various levels in the 50- 
76-day-old fetus, without removal of the fetus from 
the uterus, on somatic movements and respiratory 
rhythm are described.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


2773. Chweitzer, A., Geblewicz, E., & Liberson, 
W. Etude de lélectrencéphalogramme humain 
dans un cas d’intoxication mescalinique. (The 
human electro-encephalogram in a case of mescalin 
intoxication.) Amnée psychol., 1937, 37, 94-119.— 
One of the authors, serving as subject, received 0.22 
gr. of mescalin sulphate in 4 doses over a period of 
3 hours. His reports were correlated with action 
potentials from the occiput as graphically recorded 
and measured and as observed at the time. The 
authors distinguished 3 periods: the first, lasting over 
3 hours, showing little effect; the second, of 3 hours, 
resembling a hypnagogic condition with visual 
hallucinations; the third, that of recovery. In the 
second period the alpha waves were suppressed or 
their amplitude diminished, an effect which was still 
present after several days.—J. P. Seward (Connecti- 
cut College). 


' 2774, Erlanger, J., & Blair, E. A. Comparative 
observations on motor and sensory fibers with 

reference to repetitiousmess. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 121, 431-453.—Spinal root prepara- 
tions of the bull frog involving eighth and ninth and 
occasionally seventh nerves were used. It had been 
previously found by accident that under constant 
current stimulation a repetitive response was found 
more frequently from sensory than from motor 
fibers. The present study indicated that this 
difference was characteristic. It was found that the 
rheobase of peripherally directed sensory fibers was 
20% lower than that of motor fibers, and that repeti- 
tiveness of the sensory fibers was greater. Adapta- 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


tion of the sensory fibers to constant current stimula- 
tion was less than that of motor fibers. Sensory 
fibers were more sensitive to currents of long dura- 
tion and less sensitive to currents of short duration 
than the motor. In spite of their lower threshold, 
however, the sensory fibers conducted less rapidly. 
The results agree with the hypothesis that sensory 
fibers have a “looser membrane’”’ (a matter of the 
relation between nodes and internodes). It was not 
possible to substantiate a lag of the impulse through 
the ganglion—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

2775. Gottlober, A. B. The inheritance of brain 
potentials. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 193-200.— 
Fifteen families cooperated in this study. Each 
consisted of father, mother and two or more children 
over 14 years of age. The recording of potentials 
was made by means of standard amplifiers and a 
Westinghouse oscillograph. An analysis of the rec- 
ords leads the author to conclude that, while no 
data which indicate a certain relationship between 
any members of a family on the basis of their electro- 
encephalographic patterns can be offered, it is 
justifiable to assume that the resemblances in the 
patterns, if any exist, are not marked. The problem 
of whether or not patterns in brain potentials are 
inherited is not a closed one. Davis’ work would 
definitely indicate that a hereditary factor does 
exist. Investigations of possible relationships be- 
tween grandparents and grandchildren are indicated. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2776. Knott, J. R. Brain potentials during silent 
and oral reading. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 57-62.— 
Brain potentials were recorded under two conditions 
of strong, complex stimulation: (1) silent reading, 
and (2) oral reading. 8 normal adult subjects were 
used. In attempting to account for the greater 
percentage of higher frequency waves found during 
silent reading, and the still greater percentage during 
oral reading, as compared with the control periods, 
the author suggests that the first increase is asso- 
ciated with a more complex functional structuring of 
the cortex than obtains in the condition of minimal 
stimulation. The second increase is possibly asso- 
ciated with a still more complex functional structur- 
ing, that which is necessary to initiate the motor 
sequences of speech. The data suggest the hypoth- 
esis that the complexity of cortical processes is 
associated with variability in the brain potential 
pattern.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

2777. Koch, E. Die allgemeinen Korrelationen 
des vegetativen Nervensystems. (General correla- 
tions of the vegetative nervous system.) Luftfahrt- 
medizin, 1936/37, 1, 215-220—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2778. Legendre, R. 
nerveux. 


L’évolution du systéme 
The evolution of the nervous system.) 
In Various, La notion de progres devant la science 


actuelle. Paris: Alcan, 1938. Pp. 99-121.—The 
author outlines present-day data on the nervous 
system, giving particular attention to the following 
aspects: irritability of living matter and the evolution 


2775-2782 


of the nervous system in the animal series, micro- 
scopic and histological study of the nerve cell, and 
the question of nerve impulse and the phenomena 
which accompany its passage.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 

2779. Lloyd, D. P. C. The transmission of 
impulses through the inferior mesenteric ganglia. 
J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 296-313.—Simple schemes 
explaining synaptic relations between preganglionic 
fibers and ganglion cells are presented, based on 
experimental evidence described in this paper.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


2780. Lorente de N6, R. Liberation of acetyl- 
choline by the superior cervical ganglion and the 
nodosum ganglion of the vagus. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 121, 331-363.—A perfusion technique was used 
in cats. The leech and the nictitating membrane 
tests were both employed. The results raise the 
question whether the liberation of acetylcholine by 
nerve stimulation is physiological or, as concluded 
by some, a pathological process. It was found that 
physiological transmission occurred with the release 
of very small amounts of acetylcholine, whereas 
larger amounts were released from ganglia found to 
be damaged histologically. It is concluded that 
acetylcholine must be found to some extent in the 
normal metabolism of ganglionic tissues and that it 
cannot be specific to the synaptic process. It was 
liberated by impulses through the nodosum ganglion 
and by antidromic impulses into the ganglion cells. 
The liberation of acetylcholine was demonstrated 
to outlast the impulses.—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2781. Rowe, S. N. Mental changes following the 
removal of the right cerebral hemisphere for brain 
tumor. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 605-614.— 
“The relatively mild mental changes resulting from 
hemispherectomy in this case are in keeping with 
previous experimental and clinical studies which 
indicate that in primates and in man the higher 
cerebral functions are more severely altered by 
bilateral frontal lobe injury than by corresponding 
or even more extensive lesions of any other areas.”’ 
—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2782. Travis, L. E., & Knott, J. R. Bilaterally 
recorded brain potentials from normal speakers and 
stutterers. J. Speech Disorders, 1937, 2, 239-241.— 
Brain potentials from 17 stutterers and 15 normal 
speakers, taken from both hemispheres, were ana- 
lyzed to determine the degree of synchronization and 
isomorphism existing in the dual records. The 
records showed no clear-cut diagnostic differences, 
“but they showed that all of the stutterers used in the 
experiment gave less dissimilar activity during their 
total speech (stuttering and non-stuttering com- 
bined) than during silence.’’ Correlations between 
several variables in the-data ‘“‘do not tend to support 
each other in any systematic way.’ “It may be 
concluded, therefore, that this research has raised 
more questions than it has answered with respect to 
the functioning of the higher levels of the cortex 
during the moment of stuttering.’’ Further research 
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2783-2792 


is designed to clarify some of these questions.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Oberlin). 

2783. Treiber, N. Uber die Bildung einer acetyl- 
cholingdhnlichen Substanz im Miauseohr bei “anti- 
dromer sensibler” Reizung. (The formation of a 
substance resembling acetylcholin in the ear of a 
mouse under “antidromic sensory’’ stimulation.) 
Friedrichsfeld: Friedrichsfelder Zeitung, 1937. Pp. 
9.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2710, 2799, 2811, 2824, 2832, 
2849, 2858, 2868, 2890, 2893, 2898, 2899, 2957, 
3000. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2784. Auersperg, A. P. Landschaft und Gegen- 
stand in der optischen Wahrnehmung. (Environ- 
ment and situation in visual perception.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1937, 99, 129-141.—Lower types of 
organisms have a restricted response to their environ- 
ment, are immune by virtue of their structure to 
large parts of the visible world. This is true of the 
campanularia, the anemone, and the corals. Man’s 
selective power rests in the cerebrum. The response 
of lower forms is reflex, mechanical merely, deals with 
the present. The biological response changes the 
present into the future in that it gives meaning to the 
objective. The author tries to determine the 
difference between these two types of responses, the 
superiority of the biological, and the coherence 


between them.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 


State Teachers College). 

2785. Ayala, M. Douleur sympathique et douleur 
viscérale. (Sympathetic and visceral pain.) Rev. 
neurol., 1937, 68, 222-242.—Interoceptive stimuli of 
visceral activity undoubtedly exist, although they 
are stifled by somatic sensations and accordingly are 
perceived with difficulty. Pain sensitivity of the 
viscera may be classed, with respect to their anatomi- 
cal formation and qualitative characteristics, as 
parietal and splanchnic, the latter being subdivided 
into deep, irradiated, and cutaneous pains. The 
clinical picture is more complex than the above 
schema, however, as there are pains in splanchnop- 
athies, for example, which can be used to support 
explanations as diverse as those of Mackenzie, 
Morley, Leriche, and many others. The author 
believes that it would be difficult and unwise to try 
to draw any affirmative conclusion in the matter by 
saying that all visceral pains arise either in the 
viscera or in the parietes. Only a few pain sensations 
can be satisfactorily localized, and the problem has 
not yet been settled.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2786. Bab, W. Psychogene Sehstirungen. (Psy- 
chogenic visual disturbances.) Minch. med. Wschr., 
1937, No. 1, 612-614.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2787. Bahr, G. v. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 
gen tiber den Schichtstar und seinen Zusammenhang 
mit Rachitis und Tetanie. (Experimental investiga- 
tions concerning lamellar cataract and its relation to 
rachitis and tetanus.) Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 
14, 205.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2788. Baudouin, A. Le mécanisme de la douleur 
physique. (The mechanism of physical pain.) 
Ann. Univ. Paris, 1937, 12, 510-522.—Considera- 
tions of the relationship of pain as a psychological, 
subjective phenomenon to pain as a physiological, 
objective fact lead to a discussion of the following 
physiological conditions: (1) the peripheral elements 
of pain as indicated by the stimuli, receptors, and 
conduction pathways, and (2) the central element. 
i.e., the thalamus and the cortex. In conclusion 
Baudouin discusses Head's conceptions of the 
thalamus as the affective center and the cortex as the 
intellectual and cognitive center.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 


2789. Bergmeister, R. Uber die Sichtbarkeits- 
grenzen des optischen Spektrums. (The visibility 
boundaries of the optical spectrum.) Z. Augenheilk., 
1935, 86, 99-108.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2790. Blum, H. F. Visual purple and rod vision. 
Science, 1938, 87, 193-194.—In their paper on human 
spectral sensitivity at low intensities Hecht and 
Williams refer to Kundt’s rule to account for the 
divergence of their curve from the curve of the 
absorption spectrum of visual purple. The present 
author states that there are many exceptions to this 
rule and in this instance the data may be made to 
agree within the limits of experimental variation on 
a quantum basis. Conversion from energies into 
relative number of quanta is made by means of the 
equation ¢ = hc/A, where ¢€ is the quantum, h is 
Planck's constant, c the velocity of light and A the 
wave length. “Thus the number of quanta in 
equal intensities of light of different wave-length is 
directly proportional to the wave-length, so that 
absorbed energies may be converted into relative 
number of quanta by merely multiplying by the 
wave-length.” When this recalculation is done the 
data of Hecht and Williams and the visual purple 
absorption measurements of Kéttgen and Abels- 
dorff agree closely — F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2791. Brenning, R., & Céster, A. Findet sich bei 
der Mehrzahl der Individuen ein photochromatisches 
Intervall fiir langwelliges “rotes” Licht? (Is a 
photochromatic interval for long-waved “red” light 
found in the majority of individuals?) Skand. 
Arch. Physiol., 1937, 76, 167-174.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2792. Bujas, Z., & Chweitzer, A. “Goat élec- 
trique”’ par courants alternatifs chez l’homme. (Elec- 
tric taste from alternating currents in man.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1937, 126, 1106-1109.—Taste 
sensations aroused by the passage of an alternating 
current (furnished by a R. C. A. beat frequency 
oscillator) differ from those experienced during the 
passage of a direct current (see X: 3841; XI: 3583). 
Electric taste is not absolutely constant for a given 
frequency and intensity, and it changes with increase 
in intensity. Stimulations at a low frequency (30 to 
50 per second) give an acid taste, while at a frequency 
of 1000 and with a stronger intensity there is a bitter 
taste. The intermediate frequencies give less clearly 
defined sensations. The differences might be 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


explained (at least for the acid and bitter tastes) by 
differences in the time constants.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 

2793. Biinning, E. Die endonome Tagesrhythmik 
als Grundlage der photoperiodischen Reaktion. 
The internally initiated daily rhythm as the basis of 
the photoperiodic reaction.) Ber. dtsch. bot. Ges., 
1936, 54, 590-607.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2794. Caussé, R. Les méthodes a recommander 
pour examen des fonctions auditives d’un sujet 
adulte. (The methods recommended for examining 
auditory functions in adult subjects.) Biotypologie, 
1937, 5, 148-153.—A brief outline is given of the 
principal methods used in exploring the auditory 
field, such as the method of diapasons and, more 
recently, radio-electric audiometry. However, re- 
search on the threshold of audibility does not exhaust 
the problems of binaural hearing, and the idea of 
time as a function of stimulation must be introduced 
into the study of audition.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2795. Chase, A. M. Photosensitive pigments 
from the retina of the frog. Science, 1938, 87, 238.— 
Light-sensitive pigments from frog retinas were 
extracted according to an already reported method 
and the absorption spectrum measured from 440myu 
to 650my; then 30 minutes’ exposure to extreme 
red light (above 680myz) was given, followed by a 
third 30-minute exposure. Finally the solution 
was illuminated for 10 minutes by white light and 
measured a fourth time. From the measurements 
it is shown that there are present substances showing 
two absorption curves, one with a maximum about 
530my and the other, obtained from the white light 
exposure, showing the typical absorption spectrum 
of visual purple. One figure is presented.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2796. Courlander, H. Prevention and correction 
of occupational myopia. Amer. J. Optom., 1938, 15, 
6-16.—The paper outlines a method of treating 
pseudo-myopia with abduction exercises. Prisms 
base in are prescribed to force relaxation of conver- 
gence and associated accommodation.—M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2797. Dederding, D. Die Bedeutung der bisher 
iiblichen Methoden der akustischen Funktionsprii- 
fung fiir die Diagnostik mit besonderem Hinblick 
auf die Bestimmung der oberen Hirgrenze. (The 
significance for diagnosis of the hitherto customary 
methods of testing acoustic function, with special 
reference to the determination of the upper auditory 
threshold.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 1045.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2798. Dymling, O. Three cases of disturbed 
retinal circulation. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 14, 
255.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2799. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. A theory of 
retino-cerebral function with formulae for threshold 
vision and light and dark adaptation at the fovea. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 454-464.—A mathema- 
tical theory is advanced on the basis of previously 
reported studies of threshold vision by the same 


2793-2804 


authors. In these studies black and white squares 
were seen by the subject after his eyes had been 
exposed to a bright light. Results were in terms of 
recovery time. It was found that Vix T=C. It 
is pointed out that this differs from the Bunsen- 
Roscoe law J X T = C, which has been shown by 
Hecht to hold for the visual purple. It is concluded 
that nerve energy is not directly proportional to the 
quantity of light. Also “the effect on the brain as 
shown by the time for dark adaptation has a square 
root relationship to the energy which reaches the 
brain from the ganglion cells of the retina.’’ Com- 
plex formulae for excitatory and inhibitory processes 
of the retina are presented. This derivation involves 
no expression corresponding to pupillary constriction 
or relaxation.—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 
Trafhe Research). 

2800. Fabry, C. La vision dans les instruments. 
Le pouvoir de résolution visuel. Insuffisance de la 
théorie classique. (Vision according to instruments. 
The power of visual resolution. Deficiencies in the 
classical theory.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1937, 
16, 3-7.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2801. Fahrenholz, C. Tastzellen und Tastorgane 
in der Neunaugenhaut. (Touch cells and touch 
organs in the conjunctiva.) Z. mikr. -anat. Forsch., 
1936, 39, 116-134.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2802. Frommlet, A. Uber Sehvermigen und 
Arbeitsfaihigkeit nach Operation des angeborenen 
Stars. (Visual capacity and ability to work after 
operation for congenital cataract.) Erlangen: M. 
Déres, 1937. Pp. 48.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2803. Gault, R. H., & Goodfellow, L. D. An 
empirical comparison of audition, vision, and touch 
in the discrimination of temporal patterns and 
ability to reproduce them. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 
18, 41-47.—The patterns were produced mechani- 
cally by an electric impulse distributor; the electrical 
impulses were transmitted to the observation room 
to a loudspeaker, neon flash tube, or teletactor. 
The observers were 21 students from introductory 
classes in psychology. Before ten half-hour periods 
of training the relative efficiency of the three sense 
modalities in the discrimination of and reproduction 
of subtle differences in pattern were: in discrimina- 
tion, audition 84.7, vision 74.6, touch 70.1; in 
reproduction, audition 66.9, vision 31.8, and touch 
47.1. Training produced no significant effect on the 
discrimination performance, but in the ability to 
reproduce patterns training practically eliminated 
the initial differences.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2804. Geblewicz, E. L’influence de |’intensité 
sur la persistance apparente des excitations ther- 
miques pour deux stimulations successives. (The 
influence of intensity on the apparent persistence 
of thermal stimulation for two successive stimuli.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 127, 173-175.— 
Continuing his experiments on the influence of the 
intensity of the stimulus on the apparent persistence 
of thermal sensations, the author verified the condi- 
tions under which the optimum is present for two 
successive stimulations and obtained the same law 
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which T. C. Porter has proposed for flicker.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2805. Geblewicz, E., & Shen, N. C. Le réle du 
temps dans la perception de la profondeur. (The 
function of time in depth perception.) Année 
psychol., 1937, 37, 58-67.—In order to measure the 
effect of exposure time on the accuracy of depth 
perception a stereogram was used in which the 
relative positions of the two images could be varied 
at will. Two disparities, 4 and 8 times the limen, 
were selected and presented stereoscopically to a 
highly practiced subject. Exposure time was sys- 
tematically varied by steps of 1 millisecond from 4 
to 20 milliseconds. No relation was found between 
exposure time and the percentage of correct re- 
sponses. The author suggests that the dependence 
of simple sensations on action time may not hold 
good for perceptual processes—J. P. Seward 
(Connecticut College). 


2806. Gertz, H. Nouvelle forme de réduction des 
formules dioptriques. (New form of reduction of the 
dioptric formulas.) Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1937, 15, 
179.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2807. Gessner, F. Phototropismus und Wand- 
dehnbarkeit. (Phototropism and stereotropism.) 
Jb. Bot., 1936, 82, 796-802.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2808. Goodfellow, L. D. The stability of auditory 
and vibro-tactile thresholds. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 


18, 49-55.—14 thresholds, 8 for hearing and 6 for 


vibro-tactile sensitivity, were found daily for 5 
observers over a period of three weeks. During the 
second week of the experiment, sensitivity was 
studied four times daily. The average deviation of 
the observer's thresholds from his own average was 
approximately 5 decibels in the vibro-tactile field 
and 3 decibels in the auditory field; the average range 
of values over which the observers varied was about 
30 decibels for the former and 17 decibels for the 
latter field. The author emphasizes the importance, 
in threshold studies, of correcting the results for 
normal variation in threshold values.—EZ. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 


2809. Granstrim, K. O. Convergent strabismus 
in monozygotic twins. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 
14, 72.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2810. Hall, R. M. Theoretical and practical 
considerations of the Pulfrich phenomenon. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1938, 15, 42-46.—Five subjects having 
equal acuity in the two eyes and five others each 
with an amblyopic eye were rated with the Luckiesh- 
Moss visibility meter and then tested with the 
depthoscope. Depth perception was normal for 
those with equal acuity under illuminations of 10 
f-c. and 1 f-c., but when a dark filter was placed 
before one eye the object seen by that eye was falsely 
projected to a greater distance. Depth perception 
was similarly abnormal for those with amblyopic 
eyes, becoming more accurate with reduction in the 
difference in acuity between the two eyes.—M. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 
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2811. Hartline, H. K. The response of single 
optic nerve fibers of the vertebrate eye to illumina- 
tion of the retina. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 
400-415.—Previous workers have studied the optic 
nerve of the eel’s eye and single fibers in that of 
Limulus. In this study the cold-blooded verte. 
brate optic nerve fiber was used (mostly bull frog). 
Potentials from small bundles dissected off the 
anterior surface of the retina were recorded by ampli- 
fier and oscillograph. Three types of response were 
shown by different fibers: (1) a discharge during the 
total light period, by 20% of the fibers; (2) an ‘“‘on” 
and an “off” effect only, by 50%; (3) a vigorous 
“off” effect only, by 30%. Latency, frequency, and 
intensity of ‘‘on”’ and ‘‘off’’ responses were related to 
stimulus intensity and duration in expected fashion. 
Similar results were obtained from fish, amphibian 
and reptilian eyes. The response from a fiber was 
obtained by stimulation of a definitely restricted 
location on the retina, but the type of response was 
not dependent on a given location. It is suggested 
that the type of response is probably not a function 
of rod and cone characteristics. It may be the result 
of a balance of inhibitory and excitatory effects on the 
ganglion cell or the result of functional differences 
among ganglion cells—TZ7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2812. Hollander, W. F. “Clumsy” pigeons. J. 
Hered., 1938, 29, 65-66.—A short paper from the 
Dept. of Genetics, Agric. Exper. Station, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, No. 222. A simple recessive trait has 
been uncovered in the homer pigeon, symptomatized 
as a “‘clumsiness”’ of locomotion, which is based on a 
visual defect, pathologically manifested by irregulari- 
ties of transverse markings in the rods and cones of 
the retina. The “clumsy” pigeon, although he sees 
a little, hesitates to move of his own volition, crashes 
into objects when he does, and flies with full landing- 
gear always spread out in mid-air. These birds are 
docile and promise to be of value for laboratory 
study as well as for decoys. Pictures and a table of 
breeding data accompany the article.—G. C. Schwes- 
inger (American Museum of Natural History). 


2813. Holway, A. H. On the precision of photo- 
metric observations. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1937, 27, 
120-123.—Lowry’s results (1931) for brightness 
discrimination have been confirmed, his conclusion 
extended, and his recommendation amplified. The 
results of the present experiment show that the root- 
mean-square departure o,, is directly proportional 
to Al. (This is here called Crozier’s law.) Moreover, 
since AJ is known to vary inversely with the size of 
the retinal field, the use of a test field which produces 
a large retinal area (central fixation) is to be recom- 
mended for increased precision in photometric work. 
—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


2814. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity: 3. Adaptation with a series of small annular 
stimulators. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 164-177.— 
Tests with annular stimulators upon the same four 
subjects used in the previous experiments of this 
series confirm the general postulates based on the 
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earlier work with circular and rectangular stimulators 
of equivalent area. A separate initial strength effect 
and perimeter effect are exhibited in different degrees 
among the subjects. A configurational effect is 
again shown, and the upper limits of the perimeter 
effect are indicated. An attempt is made to explain 
the findings in terms of the thermal receptor proc- 
esses. A pseudo-reversible reaction A =— B is as- 
sumed for cold, with a third substance C necessary 
for the recovery phases. (An analogous process 
‘= Y and Z is assumed for warmth.) The length 
of adaptation time is said to be determined in all 
cases by the richness of the C-or-Z supply, the 
initial strength of sensation being epiphenomenal 
and not causal. In cases of pure perimeter effect, 
adaptation time is finally determined by the thin rim 
of receptors around the margin of the stimulated 
area which are supplied with fresh C-or-Z diffusing 
in from the surrounding regior (that within the area 
being used up or destroyed).--H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2815. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sen- 
sitivity: 4. Minor contributions. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 178-185.—This report covers minor points 
developed in the three previous studies of the series 
with circular, rectangular and annular stimulators. 
(1) Paradoxical cold and warm were experienced 27 
times out of 9000 stimulations, and by only two of 
the four subjects. (2) When the stimulator is not 
surrounded by a neutral field, irradiation results in 
lengthening adaptation time by 50%. (3) Reaction 
time is longer for warm than for cold by 50% to 
100% in all subjects. Warm reaction time is 
affected by stimulator size, but cold reaction time 
is not affected. The form of the stimulator seems to 
have little influence in any case. (4) Thermal 
sensitivity varied markedly over a six months period, 
both in general level and extent of variability, but 
there was no clear-cut evidence of true seasonal 
trends. (5) With rectangular stimulators, the 
longitudinal position (in relation to the wrist-elbow 
line) developed slightly longer adaptation times than 
the right-angle position in the cases where perimeter 
effect had been established. The one subject who 
did not show perimeter effect does not show this 
orientation effect. A possible connection of orienta- 
tion effect with blood circulation is suggested.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2816. Kellgren, J. H. A preliminary account of 
referred pains arising from muscle. Brit. med. J., 
1938, 325-327.—Eight cases are discussed in which 
infiltration of novocaine in the tender part of some 
muscle relieved or abolished pain referred to some 
other somatic area.— W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


2817. Kepes, P. Versuche an Hunden nach 
operativer Zerstérung des Cortischen Organes. 
(Research on dogs following operative destruction 
of the organ of Corti.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 
1060.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2818. Kleint, H. Versuche iiber die Wahrneh- 
mung. (Experiments on perception.) Z. Psychol., 
1936, 138, 1-34.—From the consideration of the 


2815-2821 


perception of direction (vertical and horizontal) 
and position, it is concluded that each direction 
exercises “induction tendencies’’ upon every other 
direction, the degree of such induction usually 
depending upon the angle objectively given.—G. 
F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2819. Knudsen, V.O. Some cultural applications 
of modern acoustics. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1938, 
9, 175-184.—The author reviews some of the recent 
advances in the science of acoustics as related to 
reverberation, audiometry, and sound absorption. 
He then discusses the vast possibilities awaiting the 
designer of electrical musical instruments, and the 
need for continued research in the science of music.— 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


2820. Kobrak, H. G., Lindsay, J. R., Perlman, 
H. B., & Dubner, H. Effect of limited cochlear 
lesions on cochlear potentials and middle ear 
reflexes. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1938, 27, 59- 
66.—Perforating lesions of the cochlea of the rabbit 
leave the cochlear electrical response undiminished, 
but cause the rapid disappearance of the reflex 
response of the tensor tympani muscle to sound. 
When animals were operated under aseptic condi- 
tions and tests delayed for several days until the 
perforation was closed by the beginning healing 
process so that there was no escape of labyrinthine 
fluid, the cochlear electrical response appeared with 
undiminished intensity. On the other hand, in some 
of the animals the reflex response of the tensor 
tympani was present to a diminished degree, whereas 
in others it was completely absent. The authors 
find their data consistent with the belief of Lurie and 
Davis that the cochlear potentials originate in and 
are dependent upon the hair cells of the organ of 
Corti, being unaffected by hydrostatic changes. 
The tensor tympani reflex is incompatible with 
severe changes in hydrostatic conditions.—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


2821. Lashley, K. S. The mechanism of vision: 
XV. Preliminary studies of the rat’s capacity for 
detail vision. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 123-193.— 
This study is concerned with an analysis of the 
properties of the stimulating situation which form 
the basis for discrimination of visual objects. The 
apparatus used required the animal to jump against 
stimulus cards from a distance of 20 cm. with the 
reward of food for a correct choice and punishment 
by a fall into a net for an incorrect one. Evidence 
was obtained that the figure-ground relation exists 
in the animal’s visual field and that the segregation 
of figure is determined by at least some of the same 
factors which are effective in human vision. Dis- 
crimination was found to be based upon the abstrac- 
tion of certain general properties of the figure, 
which are then recognized in non-identical figures. 
Ease of discrimination depends upon the presence of 
certain relational properties, such as predominant 
direction, in the figures. Differences in the ease of 
discrimination and recognition of different figures 
indicate that the rat's visual system functions most 
efficiently in spatial orientation and that the identi- 
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fication of objects or forms is secondary to a system 
of space coordinates. The bearing of the observa- 
tions upon the general problem of the nature and 
evolution of intelligence is discussed.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 


2822. Lewis, T. Suggestions relating to the study 
of somatic pain. Brit. med. J., 1938, 321-325.— 
W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


2823. Loehwing, W. F. Locus and physiology of 
photoperiodic perception in plants. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1938, 37, 631-634.—Soybean plants 
were exposed to long (14 hr.) and short (9 hr.) day 
illumination by training the tops of the plants 
through openings in an opaque screen so that the 
bases and tops on one side of screen could be differ- 
ently illuminated from those on the other. The 
effect on flowering was noted. Results suggest that 
the leaves are the “perceptive zones of the light 
stimulus.”’ It is postulated that the stimulus to 
flowering, induced by low intensity light, is a hor- 
monic or quasi-catalytic substance of foliar origin 
normally inducing reproduction on closely adjacent 
areas. By properly combining the effects of exflora- 
tion and defoliation with illumination, it is possible 
to get a transfer of the effect to more distant areas.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2824. Lorente de N6, R. The neural mechanism 
of hearing. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1937, June, 
n.p.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2825. Lowery, H. Monocular practice effects with 
reversible perspectives. Brit. J. physiol. Optics, 
1937, 11, 152-157.—Results are given showing 
improvement with practice of the rates of reversal 
in perspective illusions for both foveal and periph- 
eral vision. These are discussed in connection with 
the form discrimination studies of Salaman and 
Grindley, and the conclusion is reached that perspec- 
tive illusions depend on mental rather than on physi- 
cal considerations.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 

2826. Lythgoe, R. J., & Phillips, L. R. Binocular 
summation during dark adaptation. J. Physiol., 
1937, 91, 427-436.—6 subjects were used to study 
central and peripheral monocular and binocular 
light thresholds during the first 20 min. of dark 
adaptation for a white light subtending 12.5° at the 
eye. Under these conditions, binocular summation 
was found throughout the 20 min. of dark adapta- 
tion. The relation between thresholds at any time 
is expressed approximately by the equation, 1.4 
Th pinoe, = 1/2(Thrigns + Thress). The binocular 
threshold is approximately the same as the monocular 
threshold when a test patch of twice the area is used 
for the latter.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2827. Magitot, A. Photophobie. 
Ann. Oculist., Paris, 1937, 174, 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2828. Middleton, W.E.K. Photometric discrimi- 
nation with a diffuse boundary. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1937, 27, 112-119.—The determination of the effect 


(Photophobia.) 
817-832.—G. 
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of diffusing the line of demarcation between the two 
parts of the field has practical application in the 
theory of the visual range in fog. ‘‘In clear air or in 
haze, the visual image is a function of the contrast 
threshold ¢, the extinction coefficient of the atmos. 
phere, and the albedo of the object, which is supposed 
seen against the sky. In fog, there is a further effect 
due to the diffusion of light into the edge of the dark 
object." The aim of the present investigation has 
been to determine the contrast threshold as a 
function of the angular extent of the diffusion. From 
the standpoint of the theory of visual range, the 
main result seems to be that the contrast threshold 
does not rise much until the diffusion is at least 
five minutes of arc. This seems to render it unlikely 
that diffusion has any great effect on the visual range 
of objects in fog, at least by way of altering the 
contrast threshold.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 


2829. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Grundsitzliches zur 
Psychologie der Wahrnehmung. (Fundamentals 
concerning the psychology of perception.) Z. Psy- 
chol., 1936, 138, 124-144.—The author discusses the 
stand of “association psychology”’ with reference to 
such various fundamental factors of perception as 
the nature of the physical stimulus, its effect on the 
organism, the role of activity and the phenomenon 
of projection, localization, and Gestalt tendencies.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2830. Newhall, S. M. The constancy of the blue 
arc phenomenon. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1937, 27, 165- 
176.—‘‘The blue arc phenomenon is the pair of 
luminous arcs which appear to the practical observer 
as connecting a parafoveal stimulus with the pro- 
jected blind spot.” By investigating the degree and 
conditions of the relative independence of primary 
stimulus and secondary response, an attempt is 
made to gain further insight concerning the func- 
tional significance of the response itself. Data were 
taken with controlled variation in the chromaticity, 
retinal stimulation, and duration of the inducing 
stimulus, and measurements were made of the 
corresponding attributive characteristics of the 
entoptic phenomenon. On the theoretical side the 
results favor (1) electricity as the principal immediate 
stimulus for the arcs, and (2) both achromatic and 
violet elements as the receptors of that stimulation. 
The typical reddish cast of the arcs is at least partly 
due to stray light stimulation of the red cones.—R. 
J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


2831. Noble, G. K., & Breslau, A.M. The senses 
involved in the migration of young fresh-water 
turtles after hatching. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 25, 
175-193.—‘‘Newly hatched snapping, musk and 
painted turtles find their way from the nests to the 
water primarily because they are attracted toward 
large areas of intense illumination. Their escape from 
the nest is facilitated by their marked negative 
geotropism in the dark. These turtles are also 
attracted toward areas of high humidity, but the 
presence of a source of light in a drier area will 
counteract any tendency to move into the wet area. 
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The migration of one group of young snapping turtles 
was witnessed in the field. The course of their migra- 
tion was in the direction of the most open horizon. 
Humidity gradients had no influence on the migra- 
tion of this particular group. The position of the 
sun was also without effect. Laboratory tests 


indicate that under other circumstances both 
humidity and sun position may modify the direction 
of the migration.""— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2832. Pennington, L. A. The function of the 
brain in auditory localization. IV. Method of 
training and control experiments. J. comp. Psychol., 
1938, 25, 195-211.—A Y-shaped apparatus with a 
buzzer sounding at the end of one arm (which varied 
from trial to trial in a random manner) was used to 
test for sound localization. This apparatus, when 
used with preliminary training, elicited rapid learn- 
ing. Various controls of visual, vibratory, and 
other extraneous factors were observed. Preference 
for the sound was not present in normal animals. 
Operated rats showed an initial tendency to avoid 
the sound. Restitution of auditory function after 
operation was shown by the 15th day. A critical 
auditory brain area was located. Some evidence of 
a relation between restitution of auditory functioi. 
and area of the brain lesion was disclosed. Normal 
and operated animals required the same training 
time. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2833. Piéron, H. Recherches sur la latence de 
perception des accroissements de luminosité. (In- 
vestigations of the latent time of brightness dis- 
criminations.) Année psychol., 1937, 37, 1-16.— 
Reaction times to brightness increases just supra- 
liminal, 3, 6 and 100 times the difference limen, and 
remaining about 1 second, were measured in 3 trained 
subjects at initial brightness levels 4, 40 and 400 
times the absolute limens for the light-adapted eye. 
The mean times diminished about 270 milliseconds 
from the smallest to the largest increase, following 
a hyperbolic curve, and were independent of initial 
brightness level. The author explains these results in 
terms of the time taken to reach a photochemical 
equilibrium in the retina and points out the need of 
experiments using brief exposures to isolate central 
factors.—J. P. Seward (Connecticut College). 


2834. Piéron, H. La sonométrie hétérotonale. 
(Heterotonal sonometry.) Année psychol., 1937, 37, 
177-180.—Determining the intensities for equal 
loudness of sounds differing in vibration frequency 
is much more difficult than heterochromatic photo- 
metry: (1) because it is the rule rather than the 
exception for the psychophysical relation to vary 
with frequency; (2) because of the greater individual 
variability of judgment. With respect to the second 
point, the results of Steinberg and Munson on 100 
subjects are cited as evidence of the extreme caution 
with which measurements in this field are to be 
accepted.—J. P. Seward (Connecticut College). 

2835. Quadfasel, F. A. Statische Haltungs- 
stérungen und intermodale Wahrnehmungsstérun- 
gen in ihrer gegenseitigen Abhangigkeit und Be- 
einflussbarkeit. (Static attitude disturbances and 


2832-2839 


intermodal disturbances of perception, with their 
reciprocal dependence and influence.) Mschr. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol., 1937, 96, 326.—The author gives a 
detailed analysis of two typical cases and seeks to 
present the essential conditions of movement 
perception and the effect of similar appearances 
through bodily positions and sensory stimulation. 
In one case there occurred, for both monocular and 
binocular vision, a reversal of the perception of 
direction with spatial transpositions. Symmetrical 
figures were seen as displaced or distorted. The 
optic and tactual spatial thresholds were altered, 
but without any disturbance in sensibility. In the 
second case nystagmus and partial deafness were 
found, with double vision and movement to the left. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2836. Renthe-Fink, L. v. Zur Geschichte der 
Lehre von der Subjektivitit der Empfindungen. 
(The history of the doctrine of the subjectivity of 
sensation.) Z. ges. Naturwiss., 1936, 2, 309.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2837. Richter, H. Adaptationsvorginge bei ver- 
schiedenen Menschentypen und in den Phasen der 
Jugendentwicklung. (Adaptation processes in vari- 
ous human types and in childhood.) Z. Psychol., 
1936, 139, 103-164.—The author investigated the 
relationship between optical adaptation processes 
and individual types and different ages, using a pair 
of prism glasses (with incidence angle of 15°), a 
Nagel “‘adaptometer,” and certain brightness tests. 
Results show that: (1) there was a progressive adap- 
tation with use of the prism glasses, (2) best adapta- 
tion occurred with subjects 9-12 years of age, 
decreasing with the onset of puberty; the same 
relationship was found for dark and bright adapta- 
tion. Discussion of results is made in the light of 
typological psychology.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2838. Riddoch, G., & Critchley, M. La physio- 
pathologie de la douleur d’origine centrale. (Physio- 
pathology of pain having a central origin.) Rev. 
neurol., 1937, 68, 77-104.—Two characteristic as- 
pects of pain having a central origin can be observed: 
(1) a specific sensation which is graded according to 
its intensity and which is a function of the sensory 
cortex, and (2) a disagreeable sensation which is not 
specific and which is located in the thalamus. The 
principal cause of these pains seems to be disturb- 
ances in the integration processes, the inhibition 
function being particularly defective. Experiments 
made on animals agree with results obtained in 
human subjects: there is a certain degree of regional 
representation of the body in the thalamus, while 
in the cortex, due to the fact that discrimination of 
pain sensitivity is weak there, pain is representative 
to a less degree. Bibliography.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 


2839. Ross, R. T. The fusion frequency in 
different areas of the visual field: III. Foveal fusion 
frequency and the light-dark ratio for constant 
retinal illumination at fusion. J. gen. Psychol., 
1938, 18, 111-122.—Fusion frequencies were deter- 
mined at various constant brightnesses of the fused 
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test-patch for light-interval proportions of 0.1, 0.2, 
0.3, 0.4, 0.5, 0.6, 0.7, 0.8, 0.9, at the fovea, with a 
test-patch of 40’ visual angle viewed against dark 
surrounds after two minutes’ adaptation to a bright- 
ness of 126.4 ml. and one minute in the dark. It was 
found that fusion frequency is a direct linear function 
of the logarithm of the proportion of the dark- 
interval to the total stimulus cycle; its relationship to 
log retinal illumination is apparently independent 
of the light-dark ratio, the latter acting only as a 
parameter. A decrease of fusion frequency for high 
retinal illuminations (dark surrounds) was found. 
From the relationships established in this paper it is 
possible to predict the fusion frequency as a function 
of the dark-ratio for fixed values of the apparent 
brightness of the light-interval—EZ. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

2840. Sisson, E. D. Voluntary control of accom- 
modation. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 195-198.— 
With the aid of specially constructed binocular 
tubes the author was able to achieve voluntary 
control of visual accommodation independent of 
convergence. Periodic trials enabled him to get 
the “‘feel’’ of muscles involved as the change in clear- 
ness was made until it became possible for him to 
make the same lenticular alteration without the use 
of the tubes.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2841. Stegner, K. Uber die Geschmackswirkung 
von anorganischen Beryllium-, Cadmium- und 
Manganverbindungen. (The gustatory effect of 
anorganic beryllium, cadmium, and manganese 
compounds.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1937. Pp. 20.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2842. Strebel, J. Kurzsichtigkeit und Kalkstoff- 
wechsel—zur Myopiegenese. (Near-sightedness and 
lime metabolism in the genesis of myopia.) Klin. 
Mbl. Augenheilk., 1937, 99, 325—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2843. Strimberg, E. Uber Refraktion und Ach- 
senlinge des menschlichen Auges im Zusammen- 
hang mit Myopie. (Refraction and length of axis in 
the human eye in connection with myopia.) Acta 
ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 14, 281—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2844. Thurel, R. Les douleurs. Classification 
physio-pathologique. (Pain: physiopathological clas- 
sification.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1937, No. 8, 222-231.— 
The classification covers the following neuralgic 
pains: facial neuralgia, fulgurant pains, tabes, 
sciatica, pains of the electric discharge type, sym- 
pathalgia, and psychalgia—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 

2845. Trieberg, T. Die Resultate der Schiel- 
amblyopiebehandlung. (The results of treatment of 
squint amblyopia.) Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 14, 
63.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2846. Verrier, M.L. Les yeux et la vision. (The 
eyes and vision.) Paris: Alcan, 1938. Pp. 171. 
18 fr.—The book offers the educated reader a 
popularized account of recent data in the field of 
vision. The first section takes up the form and 
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structure of the eye in the animal series (vertebrates, 
birds, reptiles, fish, and arthropods). The second 
section treats the mechanism of vision: the histo. 
physiology of the visual cell, the chromatic sensij- 
tivity of the visual cells, visual acuity, and correla- 
tions of the various parts of the eye. The third 
section discusses the biological significance of vision. 
The author’s many experiments lead him to conclude 
that the dualistic theory cannot be defended. Pre- 
face by Etienne Rabaud.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne), 


2847. Vierling, F. Nachtrige zu den Farben- 
sinnproben. (Addenda to the color vision tests.) 
Melsungen: Bernecker, 1936. Pp. 18.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2848. Vierling, F. Spezielles und Allgemeines 
zu den pseudoisochromatischen Tafeln nach Dr. 
Bostrém. (Special and general considerations on the 
pseudo-isochromatic charts of Dr. Bostrém.) Mel- 
sungen: Bernecker, 1936. Pp. 12.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2849. Wagener, H. P., & Cusick, P.L. Chiasmal 
syndromes produced by lesions in the posterior 
fossa. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 18, 887-891.— 
Choked disks and visual field defects such as are 
usually associated with chiasmal or prechiasmal 
lesions have appeared as late symptoms in association 
with tumors or inflammatory lesions of the posterior 
fossa. These changes are apparently caused by 
pressure from the dilated third ventricle on the optic 
nerves, the chiasm or the optic tracts—M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2850. Walls, G. L. Significance of the foveal 
depression. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 18, 912- 
919.—Depression of the fovea cannot be explained 
as advantageous because of thinning of the retina 
unless it is assumed that retinal tissue is less trans- 
parent or less homogeneous than the vitreous which 
here replacesit. The depression would be advantage- 
ous, however, if the retina is more highly refractive 
than the vitreous, since the incident light would then 
be spread over a greater number of cones. The 
refractive index of the retina has not been reported, 
but the foveal reflex and evidence from comparative 
anatomy support the hypothesis that it may be 
found to have a higher index of refraction than the 
vitreous.-—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2851. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. Distortion in 
the ear as shown by the electrical responses of the 
cochlea. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1938, 9, 227-233.— 
The electrical responses picked up at the round win- 
dow of a cat subjected to a 1000-cycle tone were 
analyzed by means of an electrical wave-analyzer. 
The fundamental frequency (1000 cycles) and a large 
group of harmonics (sometimes as high as the 16th) 
were found in the electrical output of the cochlea. 
The total harmonic content became more than 50% 
of the fundamental at the highest intensities used. 
“The character of distortion shows that the ear of the 
cat is both nonlinear and asymmetrical in its response 
to an impressed vibratory force. Its action can be 
expressed mathematically by a Fourier’s series in 
which the necessary number of terms increases 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


rapidly as the stimulus intensity is raised.” The 
hypothesis that the tensor tympani muscle is re- 
sponsible for certain features of aural distortion was 
put to four kinds of experimental test and it was 
concluded that this muscle has little to do with the 
general pattern of distortion. It is suggested that the 
inner ear rather than the middle ear is the chief site 
of aural distortion.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


2852. White, J. W. Muscular anomalies and 
ametropia. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 18, 892- 
896.—Refractive corrections are prescribed to im- 
prove acuity, to relieve asthenopic symptoms, or to 
correct muscle imbalance. Routinely, determina- 
tions of muscle balance should be made with and 
without cycloplegia and accommodation should also 
be tested. The data thus provided are valuable aids 
to successful treatment in cases of asthenopia and 
squint.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2853. Wirth, E. Erbliche Belastung, Seitenver- 
teilung der Hérreste und Vestibulariserregbarkeit 
bei Taubstummen und ihre Bedeutung fiir die 
Erbbegutachtung. (Hereditary taint, lateral distri- 
bution of hearing remnants, and vestibular excita- 
bility in deaf mutes, and their significance for the 
judgment of inheritability.) Arch. Ohr.- Nas.- u. 
KehikHeilk., 1936, 141, No. 2/3.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 


2854. Wohlfahrt, T. Das Ohrlabyrinth der 


Sardine (Clupea pilchardus Walb.) und seine Bezie- 
hungen zur Schwimmblase und Seitenlinie. (The 


ear labyrinth of the sardine Clupea pilchardus Walb. 
and its significance for the swim-bladder and the 
lateral line.) Z. Morph. Okol. Tiere, 1936, 31, 371- 
410.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 2730, 2757, 2896, 2899, 2953, 
3002, 3115, 3144, 3151, 3192, 3208, 3228. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2855. Bogoslovski, A. I. Opyt vyrabotki sen- 
sornykh uslovnykh refieksov u cheloveka. (An 
experiment in forming conditioned sensory reflexes 
inman.) Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1936, 20, 1017-1029. 
—TIn experimenting with increases in ocular electrical 
sensitivity resulting from illumination following 
dark adaptation, it was found that after a few 
experimental sessions increases occurred also at the 
customary time of illumination, even though none 
was applied. The electrical sensitivity was measured 
by a string galvanometer (with one electrode applied 
to the eye and the other to the finger), the dark 
adaptation lasted for 50 minutes, and the illumina- 
tion always equalled 250 lux units. The increases 
in sensitivity without illumination were suspected 
to be of the nature of a conditioned time reflex, 
especially when it was further observed that such 
increases extinguish if no illumination is applied 
for a few days and coincide with the time of il- 
lumination when the latter is changed. A typical 


2852-2860 


C-R to an external stimulus, the sound of a metro- 
nome, combined with the illumination, was then 
attempted and formed in 3 subjects after 5-6 
sessions. Finally, this conditioned reaction was 
found to be subject to attitudinal control, as no 
increases in electrical sensitivity occurred when the 
subjects were instructed that ‘no illumination will 
be applied today.”’ Increases in sensitivity also 
took place when the subjects were told to “‘imagine”’ 
the illumination, even though it was previously 
shown that general mental work decreases the 
sensitivity. —G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 

2856. Crew, F. A. E. Inheritance of educability. 
Proc. 6th int. Congr. Genetics, Ithaca, New York, 
1932, 1, 121-134.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2857. Culler, E. A. Recent advances in some 
concepts of conditioning. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 
134-154.—The conditioned response, viewed as an 
organic function, is shown to change from its initial 
form, as a labile copy of the unconditioned response, 
to a preparatory, anticipatory act in preparation 
for the unconditioned response, which is the con- 
summatory act. The latency of the conditioned 
response is explained functionally rather than 
anatomically, as a priming for the main response. 
Extinction, instead of involving, like forgetting, a 
rupture or decay, should properly be called negative 
or inverse conditioning, because it involves the 
activation of a new pattern.—A. G. Bills (Cincin- 
nati). 


2858. Drabovitch, W., & Bahuault-Krutova, —. 
L’influence des réflexes conditionnés négatifs sur 
la chronaxie normale mesurée avant et aprés les 
réflexes conditionnés actifs. (The influence of 
negative conditioned reflexes on the normal chronaxy 
measured before and after active conditioned re- 
flexes.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 127, 407-409. 
—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2859. Gottschald, K. Uber die Vererbung von 
Intelligenz und Charakter. (Concerning the in- 
heritance of intelligence and character.) Fortschr. 
Erbpath. Rassenhyg., 1937, 1, 1.—Review of the more 
important recent German findings. Some of the 
results are significant and merit further work. Too 
often premature generalizations are made and the 
structural development of the personality is dis- 
regarded. Methodological questions must be given 
more attention in the future—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2860. Grau, M. Empirisch-experimentelle Bei- 
trige zur Psychologie der mathematischen und 
sprachlichen Begabung. (Empirical-experimental 
contributions to the psychology of mathematical and 
linguistic ability.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 99, 
80-128.—After dealing with the literature throwing 
light on correlation of mathematical and language 
ability, the author explains a survey made by him 
with 132 boy and 132 girl students. He devised a 
series of tests in these fields which he applied. His 
findings are presented in tables and interpretations 
are given. In all cases, with both men and women, 
he finds positive correlation, which findings are in 
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harmony with previous studies made. He em- 
phasizes that such studies throw no light on creative 
ability in these lines, into which other factors besides 
reproductive ability enter.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


2861. Grether, W. F. Pseudo-conditioning with- 
out paired stimulation encountered in attempted 
backward conditioning. /. comp. Psychol., 1938, 25, 
91-96.— Monkeys exhibited fear responses to the 
sound of a bell after paired stimulations of a powder 
flash (or “‘snake’’ blowout) and a bell. The bell 
had previously failed to elicit such responses. The 
unconditioned stimulus followed the conditioned by 
three seconds. Other monkeys, presented with the 
conditioned stimuli alone, also responded emo- 
tionally to the bell. There was thus pseudo-condi- 
tioning. Similar results in previous experiments are 
indicated. The author believes that in his experi- 
ment “the experimental situation had become a 
stimulus to an ‘attitude of expectancy,’ and by itself 
elicited vague uneasiness responses, although never 
the specific response to a fear stimulus. In this 
expectant state the monkey readily gave the fear 
response to any sudden noise.” The writer urges 
that experiments on backward conditioning, especi- 
ally, involve a control group as in this investigation. 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2862. Hawk, S.S. Does the intelligence quotient 
change with speech training? West. Speech, 1938, 2, 
1; 4.—Retests of children over periods of six months 
to a year in which speech training is given show 


‘ 


improvement in IQ, in some cases as much as 40 


points. Emphasis is placed on the motor process in 
speech development.—R. E. L. Faris (Brown). 


2863. Higginson, G. D. A comparative study of 
maze learning with and without knowledge of 
pattern similarity. /. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 63-76. 
—Two groups of 15 male subjects each learned one 
maze pattern four times. The first group was told 
that the same maze would be used four times and 
was shown the way in which the maze would be 
rotated. For the group with knowledge, declines in 
mean blind alley entrances for mazes II, III, and IV 
were 76, 89 and 93%. The other group showed de- 
clines of 26,66and 68%. The data revealed striking 
uniformity of alley entrances. Out of 80 possibilities 
there are only 6 cases in which alleys do not rise or 
fall simultaneously when regarded in terms of fre- 
quency of immediate preceding alleys. There is a 
characteristic decline of the whole pattern under 
knowledge without affecting any part relations. 
Some alleys were easy and others were difficult, but 
without a single exception, the averages for all 
blind alleys on all four mazes with both groups show 
a ratio of difficulty of 1 to 2 (group A to group B). 
The author concludes that human learning in a 
maze is definitely determined by specific factors 
which do not operate in accordance with the hy- 
pothesis of chance discovery and elimination. The 
data obtained reveal the operation of dynamic 
factors inherent in the spatial relations of the 
“learning” pattern.— EZ. D. Hunt (Brown). 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


2864. Hilgard, E. R., & Allen, M. K. An attempt 
to condition finger reactions based on motor point 
stimulation. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 203-207,~ 
Negative conditioning results were obtained when 
finger movements were produced by stimulating 
electrically a motor point on the forearm. Two 
control experiments, involving, in one instance, the 
delivery of the shock to the finger-tip instead of 
to the motor point, and in the second, instructions 
to facilitate voluntarily the motor response to the 
shock (received on motor point), yielded positive 
conditioning results. The evidence suggests that 
the role of the unconditioned stimulus is not limited 
to forcing a response. A movement forced by stimu- 
lation of the motor cortex or of a motor nerve is not 
a favorable one to serve as the basis of conditioning, 
unless it involves secondarily other postural or 
attitudinal adjustments.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2865. Hull, C. L., & Spence, K. W. “Correction” 
vs. “non-correction” method of trial-and-error 
learning in rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 25, 127- 
145.—In a T-shaped box, rats were trained by 
either of the following methods: correction, rat was 
allowed to retrace and enter the correct path after 
an error, thus receiving food for that trial; non- 
correction, rat was released from incorrect alley after 
an error, receiving no food for that trial. In both 
methods an initially correct response was followed 
by food. Learning occurred in both instances, but 
was more rapid for the correction than for the non- 
correction group. Reversal of the habit was accom- 
plished with fewer trials by the correction than by 
the non-correction group. The advantage of the 
correction group gradually disappeared as learning 
progressed. Differential data on speed of locomotion 
and distance travelled are also reported and are 
related to the senior author’s postulates concerning 
maze behavior. Learning appears to exhibit greater 
permanence when produced by the correction 
method. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2866. Kellogg, W. N. Evidence for both stimulus- 
substitution and original anticipatory responses in 
the conditioning of dogs. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 
186-—192.—‘‘Evidence has been presented to show 
that, in the case of the flexion response of the fore- 
paw in dogs, it is possible to distinguish two varieties 
of conditioned reaction. Intermediate or combina- 
tion responses have also been found. One of the 
extreme varieties resembles (except in latency) the 
unconditioned flexion response which is made to a 
shock stimulus. The other variety differs in latency, 
amplitude, speed of lift, duration, and configuration 
from the unconditioned response. These two kinds 
of responses seem to offer experimental justification 
for both the substitute-stimulus theory of condition- 
ing and the view which holds that the conditioned 
response is a new and original reaction.’""—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2867. Kellogg, W. N. An eclectic view of some 
theories of learning. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 165- 
184.—An examination of four theories of learning 
(trial-and-error, Gestalt insight, conditioning, and 
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sign learning) for the purpose of pointing out un- 
recognized relationships among them. First, a 
close correspondence is shown between trial-and- 
error earning and insight, the differences being 
mainly a matter of the complexity of the problem, 
the rapidity of the selection of the right response, 
and the number of symbolic processes involved. 
Second, conditioning and sign learning are found to 
be varieties of a common process. Third, either of 
these pairs could be related to the other, since trial- 
and-error is reducible to a series of conditionings. 
All forms take place in any complex learning process, 
but it is possible to classify separately the type of 
learning in which elimination or reduction of re- 
sponse is emphasized, and the type on which new 
stimulus response relationships are established.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


2868. Krechevsky, I. Brain mechanisms and 
Umweg behavior. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 25, 147- 
174.—After discussing general phenomena of Umweg 
behavior in animals and human children, the writer 
reports the results of an experiment in which 52 rats, 
divided into a normal and a cortically injured group, 
were given an opportunity to manifest Umweg 
solutions. The animals were first trained to respond 
positively to the lighted compartment of a Y-shaped 
discrimination apparatus. They were then offered 
two routes to the food box. One of these, which 
was discriminably longer than the other, enabled the 
animal to keep the light in view while following a 
spiral path leading toward it. The other (Umweg) 
path consisted of a tunnel (ramp). While the rat 
was traversing this, the light was not in view. Thus 
the animal was taking a detour which, in effect, 
led away from the food box (or light which was a 
sign for it). Normal animals used the Umweg solu- 
tion frequently. Cortically injured ones showed a 
decided decrement in such behavior, believed to be 
indicative of “insight.” There was no apparent 
correlation between the size or locus of the lesion and 
Umweg capacity. Bibliography—N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 


2869. Krechevsky, I. A study of the continuity 
of the problem-solving process. Psychol. Rev., 
1938, 45, 107-134.—A test of the assumption that 
discrimination learning is a cumulative effect of the 
number of rewarded correct and punished incorrect 
responses. 47 animals were divided into a control 
group, trained from the beginning on the main 
problem; Group II, first trained two days on a 
converse set-up; Group III, first trained four days 
on a converse set-up. The last two groups mastered 
the final problem with fewer errors and less time 
than the control. This shows that there is no 
cumulative strengthening of bonds in discrimination 
learning, as is assumed in the equations of Thur- 
stone, Gulliksen, and Wiley. Instead, there is a 
presolution period during which irrelevant stimuli 
are responded to and subsidiary problems solved, 
which have no residual effect upon the animal’s 
reaction to the relevant discrimination to be made. 
Reinforcement begins only when the animal begins 
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to attend to the important stimuli.—A. G. Bills 
(Cincinnati). 


2870. Le Roy, E. L’invention. (Invention.) In 
Various, La notion de progres devant la science 
actuelle. Paris: Alcan, 1938. Pp. 71-96.—In its 
origin invention, even scientific invention, is es- 
sentially imaginative and intuitive; thus the research 
student is an “‘esthetic’’ type, a kind of poet. The 
major role of imagination is easily to be compre- 
hended if we assume that every idea starts with an 
image; the creative idea itself is produced by an 
association and interaction of the representative 
image and the operative image, the direction of the 
research being determined by the substitution of the 
one image for the other. For example, in the 
positive sciences such as physics we actually find, 
after reaching a certain level of analysis, a clear-cut 
supremacy of the operative over the representative 
image, a condition that furnishes an important 
argument (because of its positive character) in favor 
of an idealistic conception of invention.—G. Gold- 
mann (Sorbonne). 


2871. Molitch, M., & Eccles, A. K. The effect of 
benzedrine sulfate on the intelligence scores of 
children. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 587-590.— 
“Ninety-three boys, between the ages of 11 and 17 
and of varying mental levels, were examined with a 
battery of tests before and after medication. .. . 
Approximately one-half of our boys were given a 
placebo instead of benzedrine in order to ascertain 
the degree of suggestion.”” The tests employed made 
it possible to study the motor, psychomotor, and 
verbal responses of the subjects. Both the placebo 
and benzedrine groups improved their test scores 
after taking the tablets; the children tested after 
taking benzedrine exhibited a greater improvement 
than those taking a placebo.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2872. O’Neill, H. O. Variations in the intel- 
ligence quotients of 105 children. Child Develpm., 
1937, 8, 357-363.—Out of 105 clinic retests an anal- 
ysis of the 66 cases in which the IQ obtained on 
retest varied more than five points from that ob- 
tained on the original examination leads the author 
to the conclusion “that increase, decrease and 
fluctuation in 1Q are dependent on a combination of 
causes and not on any one dominant factor. Physical 
and psychological abnormalities play an important 
role in changing intelligence quotients, while age and 
test defects run a close second.” —F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University). 

2873. Piéron, H. La notion des types d’intelli- 
gence en théorie et en pratique. (The concept of 
types of intelligence in theory and practice.) Année 
psychol., 1937, 37, 132-139.—The author summarizes 
and interprets a series of studies designed to de- 
termine whether intelligence can be analyzed into 
a number of simpler functions. Tests given in 3 
forms—logical, verbal and numerical—and calling 
for 3 kinds of process—comprehension, criticism and 
invention—together with a test of sustained atten- 
tion, yielded low intercorrelations which satisfied 
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Spearman’s tetrad-difference criterion for one general 
and a number of specific factors. From the absence 
of group factors the author concludes that an 
individual’s aptitudes can be measured only by a 
large number of specific tests.—J. P. Seward (Con- 
necticut College). 


2874. Popenoe, P. Intelligence, heredity, and 
selection. J. Hered., 1938, 29, 61-62.—The theory 
of the genes producing intelligence is discussed and 
their distribution among individuals is compared 
to card-shuffling deals. Selection of the genes is, 
in the long run, dependent on the consistency of 
marriages. The possibility of building up better 
assortments of inherited combinations is illustrated 
by analogies from the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. Winter, in 28 generations, was able to select 
corn for high and low protein content (the same also 
for oil content) so that the frequency polygons of 
high content did not overlap those of low content. 
Tryon has bred 15 generations of rats for high and 
low intelligence (as measured by maze-test ability) 
which do not overlap. In both these researches the 
traits were maintained for years, with limits for 
improvement not yet in sight. There is no theoreti- 
cal hindrance to human improvement or deteriora- 
tion. Selection toward inferiority is now taking 
place of its own accord in the United States, Cali- 
fornia families with a child in college averaging two 
children per family, while those who send a child to 
the state school for the feeble-minded average five 
living children.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Mu- 
seum of Natural History). 


2875. Rensch, B. Zur Psychologie des Abzeich- 
nens einfacher geometrischer Figuren. (Concerning 
the psychology of the copying of simple geometrical 
figures.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 138, 309-328.—Subjects 
(about 18 per group for the different tests) were 
given certain figures (lines studded with dots, 
broken by the insertion of a loop; angles of various 
degrees, etc.) which were to be copied, with each 
drawing serving as the model for each successive 
reproduction. Results indicate, in general, that any 
noticeable characteristic tends to be exaggerated 
with successive reproductions, e.g., loops are 
enlarged, small inserted segments lengthened, dots 
on a line enlarged, etc. Talented artists were subject 
to the same errors as the less talented.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2876. Renshaw, S., & Schwarzbek, W. C. The 
dependence of the form of the pursuitmeter —— 
function on the length of the inter-practice rests: I. 
Experimental. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 3-16.— 
The intercyclic rest periods were changed pro- 
gressively in either a decreasing or an increasing 
direction, and at different rates, during a study of the 
acquisition of pursuitmeter skill. The length and 
distribution of the intercyclic rest periods showed a 
marked effect on the shape of the practice curve. 
Test conditions favoring the most rapid learning 
were those in which long intercyclic interims were 
given early in the practice series, followed by rests 
which were progressively decreased in length. 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


Practice without rest usually retards or reverses the 
practice gains, with the detrimental effect being 
more marked early in the learning series. The more 
advanced the learner the less harmful is the effect 
of no rest. A supplementary motion picture study 
indicated the learning to be a reconstruction of the 
form of the response. Theories of conditioned chain 
reflexes are not supported.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2877. Ross, T. The synthesis of intelligence— 
its implications. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 185-189.— 
A description of a machine built by the author 
which “learns” a 12-unit multiple-Y maze. This is 
explained by the presence of the “‘memory disk,” 
upon which a pattern of raised and depressed tabs 
corresponding to right and left maze turns is im- 
pressed. The author does not assume that human 
and animal learning are physically like his machine. 
—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2878. Spearman, C. L’examen de l’intelligence. 
(Examination of intelligence.) Biotypologie, 1937, 
5, 185-195.—The author briefly outlined his factor 
theory, giving special attention to the determination 
of the g or universal factor, which is innate and 
enters into all educative processes. Tests devised 
by Penrose and Raven and Line are especially suited 
for measuring this factor. Discussion by Piéron and 


Claparéde.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2879. Spence, K. W. Gradual versus sudden 
solution of discrimination problems by chimpanzees. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 25, 213—224.—Chimpanzees 
were trained to discriminate between pairs of visual 
figures, such as A (+) versus B (—) and C (+) 


versus D (—). They were then required to dis- 
criminate between new combinations of these 
figures. Curves indicated both gradual and sudden 
learning. There was clear indication that whether 
gradual or sudden learning occurs is dependent upon 
the relative excitatory strengths of the stimuli as a 
result of previous training. ‘‘The sudden solution, 
just as the gradual ones, occurred only after the 
positive stimulus had attained greater excitatory 
strength tlian the negative, and the time taken to 
learn (nuinber of errors) was closely correlated with 
the original relative excitatory strengths of the two 
stimuli as determined by previous training.” A 
theory of discrimination learning based upon these 
facts is presented as an alternative to the interpreta- 
tion of sudden learning as a novel process, insight.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


"2880. Sterzinger, O. Der Gradationsschluss bei 
héheren (Midusen) und niederen Tieren (Ameisen, 
Erd- und Steinliufern, Ohr- und Regenwiirmern). 
(The gradation law in higher (mice) and lower (ants, 
centipedes, earwigs, and earthworms) organisms.) 
Z. Psychol., 1936, 138, 293-308.—The author reports 
experiments in which lower organisms such as centi- 
pedes and earthworms, and higher organisms like 
mice, were able to learn to select the correct pathway 
when differentiation of the pathways consisted in one 
becoming progressively narrower, the other pro- 
gressively wider. Results are discussed with 
reference to the gradation law, and its probable 
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presence in the phylogenetic scale—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

2881. Tolman, E.C. Areply to Professor Guthrie. 
Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 163-164.—It is unfair for 
Guthrie to appropriate the term ‘“‘associative 
learning’ and identify it with his brand of condi- 
tioning and stimulus-response psychology. His 
theory does not explain latent learning. In the case 
of string-pulling by animals, they have already 
got the expectation before they pull the string, 
rather than vice versa. Conditioning seems to 
account for the frequent acquisition of ‘‘stupid”’ 
responses, but fails to account for the frequent 
appearance of ‘wise’ expectations.—A. %. Bills 
(Cincinnati). 

2882. Washburn, M. F. Mathematical ability, 
reasoning, and academic standing. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1937, 50, 484-488.—54 students reported by 
the Vassar mathematics department as having 
marked mathematical ability and 59 students re- 
ported as markedly low in mathematical ability were 
given a test of 20 logical (non-mathematical) 
reasoning problems. A comparison of the test 
results with general academic standing and with 
mathematical standing revealed that: (1) mathemati- 
cal ability and reasoning are related; (2) high 
academic standing does not guarantee good reasoning 
ability, but good reasoning ability is an excellent 
guarantee of high academic standing—72% of the 
good reasoners are also high in mathematics; (3) 
mathematical ability may exist without good reason- 
ing ability and with low academic standing (3 out of 
17 cases).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2883. Wentink, E. A. The effects of certain 
drugs and hormones upon conditioning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 22, 150-163.—Various drugs and 
hormones were injected subcutaneously into four 
albino rats and their effects upon rate of response in 
the Skinner conditioning box studied. Sodium 
bromide has no effect upon mean rate of response. 
Adrenalin (.025 ce.) decreased the rate by 25-30%. 
Benzedrine in .5 mgm. dosage increased the number 
of responses by 142%. .0375 gm. of ephedrine 
produced little effect upon rate. .005 unit insulin 
given one hr. before the test increased rate of response 
by 26%. .1 unit given one hr. previous to the test 
produced an increase of 19%. A combination of .005 
unit insulin given one hr. and .5 mgm. benzedrine 
injected 15 min. before the test produced a decrease 
in the number of responses. This effect is variable 
and difficult to control. Pellets containing .033 mgm. 
benzedrine produced an increase above the base rate 
in the rate of pushing, but not so high a one as that 
produced by subcutaneous injection. A combination 
of .005 unit insulin and benzedrine pellets resulted 
in a mean increase in rate of 22%. .011 gm. of 
phenobarbital injected immediately before the test 
had no effect, while .022 gm. given immediately 
before the test almost completely eliminated the 
responses within 10 min.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2884. Wickens, D. D. The transference of 
conditioned excitation and conditioned inhibition 


2881-2886 


from one muscle group to the antagonistic muscle 
group. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 101-123.—To 
investigate the possibility of transference of the 
conditioned response, antagonistic responses of the 
middle finger were studied. After an extensor CR 
was established, the hand was turned over and tests 
made for the transference of the response to a 
flexor movement. In a second experiment on 
conditioned inhibition the flexor response was ex- 
tinguished and tests made to determine whether a 
previously formed extensor response was also 
extinguished. Results show: (1) Transference of 
conditioned excitation from one muscle group to the 
antagonistic group does occur in most cases. (2) 
Transference of conditioned inhibition from one 
muscle group to the antagonistic group is also 
present. (3) Interference may occasionally be 
sufficiently strong to mask the transference that is 
present. (4) Retroactive inhibition may occur in 
conditioning, just as it does in certain typical learn- 
ing situations. No existing theory of conditioning is 
adequate to account for transference and other 
phenomena of conditioning or both.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


2885. Woodrow, H. The scaling of practice data. 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 237-—247.—It is shown that 
in certain cases practice data approximately meet 
the assumptions involved in Thurstone’s method of 
absolute scaling. An application of the method 
was accordingly made in the case of four test per- 
formances practiced for 39 days by a group of 56 
subjects. The manner in which the practice data 
were scaled is described by using the data on ana- 
grams as an illustration. Scaling had little effect 
upon the correlations between initial and final 
score, but produced marked changes in the apparent 
effect of practice upon individual differences and in 
the correlations between initial score and gain.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


[See also abstracts 2886, 2897, 2910, 3039, 3048, 
3064, 3118, 3238, 3244. 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2886. Anderson, E. E. The interrelationship of 
drives in the male albino rat. II. Intercorrelations 
between 47 measures of drives and of learning. 
Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 14, No.6. Pp. 119.— 
The intercorrelations are based upon 7 exploratory, 
10 thirst, 14 hunger, 7 sex, 6 learning, and 3 other 
tests given to 51 male rats. Most of the reliability 
coefficients were between .80 and .99. Intercorrela- 
tions among drives showed that only sex and 
exploratory scores correlated significantly among 
themselves. Learning scores showed, on the whole, 
little tendency to correlate with motivation scores, 
although they correlated highly with other learning 
scores. Intercorrelations between all of the various 
measures are reported. Some of the results are in 
agreement and others fail to agree with the findings 
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of the author's previous investigation. Bibliography. 
—N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

2887. [Anon.] Climatic discomfort. Nature, 
Lond., 1937, 139, 79-80.—This is a discussion of 
W. F. Tyler's attempts to make a scale showing the 
relationship between discomfort and the state of the 
atmosphere in regard to temperature and humidity. 
The “sensations were recorded on an arbitrary scale 
extending from 1 to 10; the numbers on the scale 
have been called hythers, hyther 10 being taken to 
represent an ‘unbearable condition.’’’ In the re- 
sults obtained “the hythers are shown as sloping, 
nearly parallel, slightly curved lines derived from 
plottings of the individual observations with 
temperatures as abscissae and the differences 
between the dry and wet bulb thermometers as 
ordinates.""—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2888. Arden, F. Experimental observations upon 
thirst and on potassium overdosage. Aust. J. exp. 
Biol. med. Sci., 1934, 12, 121-122.—From observa- 
tions which he has made the author concludes that 
sodium salts bring on thirst, but potassium salts 
do not; and that the sensation is caused by excess 
of sodium rather than by loss of water.—WM. G. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2889. Asher, L., & Scheinfinkel, N. Auslisung 
integrierender sympathischer Muskelimpulse durch 
Labyrinthreizung. (Release of the integrating 
sympathetic muscle impulse through stimulation of 
the labyrinth.) Z. Biol., 1936, 97, 602-606.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2890. Buchanan, A. R. Post-rotatory nystagmus 
following decerebration in guinea pigs with unilateral 
cerebellar lesions. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1938, 37, 713-715.—Post-rotatory nystagmus is 
elicitable in guinea pigs with cerebral hemispheres 
and thalamus removed. Neither slow nor quick 
components were disturbed by a decerebration 
passing through the superior colliculi dorsally and the 
mammillary body ventrally. Lesions in the right 
half of the cerebellum did not modify post-rotatory 
nystagmus either alone or in conjunction with 
decerebration. 9% animals were studied.—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 


2891. Busse, H. Rhythmische Gestaltbildungen 
bei der Arbeit in der Gruppe. (The building up 
of rhythmic Gestalts in group work.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1937, 99, 213-259.—This is a study in the 
field of occupational psychology, showing the 
influence of working in unison on like movements. 
In the experiment which the author carried on at 
Jena he made the following observations: Each 
person has his own rhythm, which remains constant 
without being influenced by the factor of fatigue. 
There is a strong tendency to mechanization in 
labor. In 89% of cases rhythm was apparent in 
group activity. Increase in speed was shown when 
working in companionship with fast workers and 
when working with those of one’s own tempo. A 
new tempo is struck and this tempo again becomes 
constant.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 
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2892. Cason, H. The influence of tension and 
relaxation on the affectivities. J. gen. Psychol., 
1938, 18, 77-110.—The author’s problem was to 
measure the influence of an increase in muscular 
tension and the presence of a mild degree of relaxa- 
tion on the feelings, latent time, and duration of 
emotions. Pictures mounted on 10’ cards were 
used as stimuli; conscious-verbal reports of students 
were the means of measurement. It was found 
that tension did not reliably alter the av erage feeling 
grade or the duration of the emotions, but it slightly 
increased the latent time; relaxation had the same 
effect, and also decreased the duration of all emo- 
tions, though it increased the duration of individual 
emotions; both tension and relaxation increased 
the variability of the scores, but tension increased 
the variability more than relaxation. The specific 
data obtained on individual emotions and the fact 
that the positive and negative tendencies of the 
individual emotions were largely cancelled in the 
mean scores of groups of emotions favor a certain 
amount of specificity in affective processes and 
afford evidence against the so-called g factor in 
affective psychology.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2893. Dautrebande, L. Sensibilité réflexe et 
directe du centre respiratoire au besoin d’oxygéne. 
(Reflex and direct sensitivity of the respiratory 
center to the need of oxygen.) Jn Various, Mélanges 
de Jean Demoor. Paris: Masson, 1937. Pp. 133-148. 
—A study of sensitivity to anoxemia in the dog 
under different experimental conditions shows that 
the respiratory center in the unanesthetized dog 
can be directly affected by lack of oxygen. This is 
contrary to what happens in the case of the an- 
esthetized dog. In the chloralosed dog, the sinus 
caroticus region has more influence on the reflex 
perception of the need of oxygen than does the 
cardio-aortic region. Respiratory stimulation is 
found in dogs with denervated sinuses in cases where 
Cyon's nerves are lacking or where the trunks of the 
pneumogastric nerves have been sectioned. Bibli- 
ography.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2894. Dow, R. S. The effects of unilateral and 
bilateral labyrinthectomy in monkey, baboon, and 
chimpanzee. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 392-399. 
—Unilateral and bilateral labyrinthectomy produced 
in the rhesus monkey effects similar to those de- 
scribed by previous workers. The effects in the 
chimpanzee most closely resembled those in man in 
that they were mild and transitory. Those in the 
baboon were intermediate.—T. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2895. DuSkova, V. Uber die Wir des 
Ermiidungsagens der Froschmuskeln auf das Wachs- 
tum und Fortpflanzungsvorgiinge bei Mollusken. 
(The effect of fatigue toxins from frog muscle on the 
growth and reproductive processes of mollusks.) 
Biol. gen., 1937, 13, 101.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2896. Fauville, A.. Dewyn, M., & Celis, S. 
Aptitudes motrices et aptitudes perceptives. (Motor 
and perceptual aptitudes.) Année psychol., 1937, 37, 
17-57.—14 tests of motor speed and 1 of strength of 
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grip were given to 50 adults. The dynamometer 
test showed little correlation with the other functions. 
[ntercorrelations gave no evidence of a general speed 
factor. They were high between similar tests and 
relatively high between complex functions. Low 
negative correlations indicated two opposed forms 
of motor reaction, impulsive and precise. 6 tests 
of visual perception, 1 of speed of reading, 2 of motor 
speed and precision and 1 of intelligence were given 
to 50 girls from 13 to 20. Intercorrelations gave no 
evidence of a general factor of visual perception but 
suggested two opposed forms, rapid and precise. 
With intelligence held constant, negative correlations 
appeared between speed of reading and the visual 
perception tests, suggesting synthetic as opposed 
to analytic perception.—J. P. Seward (Connecticut 
College). 

2897. Flesch, W. Ubungsversuche am Zwei- 
handpriifer. (Practice experiments on the bimanual 
tester.) Wirzburg: Mayr, 1937. Pp. 62.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2898. Folkmann, B. Uber den Einfluss der 
Hirnfiitterung auf das Wachstum und die Entwick- 
lung der Kaulquappen. (The influence of the nour- 
ishment of the brain on the growth and development 
of tadpoles.) Biol. gen., 1937, 13, 164.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2899. Frenzel, H. Der Vestibularapparat als 
Rezeptionsorgan fiir das vegetative Nervensystem. 
(The vestibular apparatus as a receptor organ for 
Luftfahrimedizin, 


the vegetative nervous system.) 
1936/37, 1, 270.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2900. Gordon, E. S., Sevringhaus, E. L., & Stark, 
M.E. The use of adrenal cortex preparations in the 


treatment of asthenia. Endocrinology, 1938, 22, 
45-50.—Among 32 patients in whom neuromuscular 
asthenia was a prominent symptom, 17 showed 
clinical improvement characterized by an increased 
resistance to muscular fatigue following treatment 
with cortin.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


2901. Gustafsson, A. Der Tod als nuklearer 
Prozess. I. (Death as a nuclear process.) Heredi- 
tas, Lund, 1937, 23, No. 3.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2902. Hall, V. E., & Lindsay, M. The relation of 
the thyroid gland to the spontaneous activity of the 
rat. Endocrinology, 1938, 22, 66—-79.—The voluntary 
activity of male rats was correlated with the basal 
rate of metabolism. The amount of activity was 
decreased about 50% following thyroidectomy. The 
correlation between activity and basal metabolic 
rate persisted after the operation. Restoration of 
the rate of metabolism in thyroidectomized rats to 
normal by treatment with dinitrophenol did not 
restore the pre-operative level of activity, but 
me ay depressed it.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda- 
tion). 

2903. Hall, V. E., & Muller,O.H. The influence 
of adrenal cortical hormone preparations on the 
spontaneous activity of the normal albino rat. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 537-541.—Doses of 
0.32 to 1.0 rat units of cortical hormone did not 
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affect spontaneous activity demonstrably. Ap- 
parently the effect of the hormone is based on 
prevention of fatigue, which is not a factor in 
spontaneous activity—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2904. Harrison, R., & Dorcus, R. M. Is rate of 
voluntary bodily movement unitary? J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 18, 31-39.—Eight performances were 
required of 50 male undergraduates; they consisted 
in turning a crank while reading, tapping while 
reading, tracing an irregular pathway on paper, 
drawing a straight line, raising the right arm, turning 
the head through a constant angle, bending over 
from a sitting position, and walking. The subject 
was neither instructed nor motivated to proceed at 
any but his chosen rate; as far as possible the purpose 
of the experiment was camouflaged. Results of the 
timing of these performances lead to the conclusions 
that (1) the intercorrelation of speed measurements 
indicates no unitary speed trait which is charac er- 
istic of various spontaneous movements or motor 
adjustments of an individual, and (2) individuals 
tend to perform at a fairly consistent rate from one 
time to another.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2905. Hellebrandt, F. A. Standing as a geotropic 
reflex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 471-474.— 
A double motion recording platform was devised and 
records made from ten young adult female subjects. 
It is concluded that standing is in reality movement 
on a stationary base-—T. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2906. Hoelzel, F. Mental efficiency, carbohydrate 
metabolism and nutritional hydration. Science, 
1938, 87, 218.—Drawing from personal observation 
during and after fasts undertaken by himself varying 
from a few days to 41 days, the author points out 
that the mental improvement noted in schizophrenics 
after insulin treatment may be due to a physiologi- 
cal improvement in mental efficiency such as is noted 
in normal subjects after fasts—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

2907. Kleitman, N., Titelbaum, S., & Feiveson, 
P. The effect of body temperature on reaction 
time. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 495-501.— 
Simple reaction to light and to sound and choice 
reaction to light and to sound were used as psy- 
chophysiological functions for the investigation of 
temperature effects. The subjects were five male 
graduate students. The Hipp chronoscope and oral 
temperatures were employed. The effects of 
spontaneous temperature changes were studied 
together with experimental temperature changes 
produced by varying the position from standing to 
lying. A diurnal curve of reaction time was found 
which was the inverse of that for temperature. A 
study of the change between the succeeding readings 
indicated that an increase of temperature was 
correlated with a decrease of reaction time. Temper- 
ature coefficients from the Van't Hoff-Arrhenius equa- 
tion were computed and it was found that the more 
complex task showed the higher coefficient (26,000 
cal. and 45,000 cal. respectively) as compared with 
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Crozier’s 8000 to 32,000 for simple biological pro- 
cesses.—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


2908. Koch, J. Untersuchung der Ohrtrompeten 
und der Gleichgewichtsapparate-Verwertung der 
Priifungsergebnisse fiir die Beurteilung der Flie- 
gertauglichkeit. (Investigation of the test results of 
the ear-trumpet and the utilization of the equilibrium 
apparatus for the determination of flying ability.) 
Luftfahrimedizin, 1936/37, 1, 305—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2909. Kollarits, J. Beobachtungen tiber Dys- 
praxien (Fehlhandlungen). (Observations concern- 
ing dyspraxias or lapses.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 
99, 305-399.—This is a continuation of previous 
articles on errors of speech, writing and reading. 
The author deals with 1100 errors gathered in ten 
months, 664 of his own, 417 of his wife, and 19 
from friends. He divides these into errors of omis- 
sion, of insertion, of repetition, and of exchange. 
He determines the percentage of all errors falling 
under each class. He also studies a few persons who 
are unhealthy, especially tubercular; these show a 
tendency toward increase of errors. He seeks 
causes, studies the application of the Hamilton prin- 
ciple, and compares the dyspraxias with errors 
occurring in the dream and hypnagogic states and 
in schizophrenics. He also studies them in the light 
of the Ranschburg phenomenon in its two compo- 
nents of homogeneous attraction and homogeneous 
inhibition, and finds perseveration and anticipation 
entering as determinants in dyspraxia.— A. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


2910. Kuo, Z. Y. Further study of the behavior 
of the cat toward the rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 
25, 1-8.—Kittens failed to kill rats with which they 
had been reared. 12 out of 17 kittens ate newborn 
rats, which were stolen from the nest in the mother’s 
absence and eaten in another part of the cage. 
Sometimes the mother herself joined the kittens in 
eating her young, providing these were away from 
the nest. 11 of 12 kittens which ate newborn rats 
also ate older rats that had been shaved. They left 
unshaved rats alone. Only one kitten killed its cage 
mate after these tests; this was after an absence of 
four months. 6 of 16 cats, given an opportunity to 
imitate after seeing other cats kill and eat rats, 
thereupon attempted to kill their cage mates. Only 
3 of these succeeded, the rat driving the others off 
by biting. 9 kittens failed for two months to respond 
to sparrows placed in their cages. Later a few played 
with or killed sparrows caught in flight. The author 
uses these results as support for his environmental 
emphasis.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2911. Lesser, P. C. V. Note on the shrinkage of 
physical characters in man and woman with age, 
as an illustration of the use of x’, P methods. 
Biometrika, 1933, 25, 197-203.—E. R. Henry (New 
York University). 

2912. Lewis, W. H., Jr. Changes with age in the 
basal metabolic rate in adultmen. Amer. J. Physiol., 
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1938, 121, 502—516.—Basal metabolism determina- 
tions were made on 20 normal males for each decade 
between forty and eighty-nine years. The BMR 
fell with increasing age. The slope of the line was 
0.664 calories per square meter per hour, as against 
1.3 found by other workers. It is pointed out that 
previous studies have shown a scarcity of determina- 
tions in the older age groups. The values obtained 
for this curve suggest that the decline may be 
arrested between fifty and seventy-nine years. High 
variabilities were found. Means and _ standard 
deviations are given—T. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2913. Magoun, H. W. Polypneic panting in 
anaesthetized cats. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1938, 37, 711-713.—Cats under nembutal anaes- 
thesia showed typical slow respiration. Polypnea 
and panting appeared only with abnormally high 
body temperature. Under ether, heating the brain 
produced good polypneic panting. The panting 
was also encountered during recovery from ether 
or urethane, and it is suggested that the anaesthetic 
may play a part in the development of decorticate 
or thermal panting.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2914. Mall,G. D. Das galvanische Reflexphino- 
men im Dienste psychologischer Persénlichkeits- 
forschung. (The galvanic reflex phenomenon as a 
psychological tool for research in personality.) Z. 
Psychol., 136, 138, 329-364.—This is a critical review 
of galvanic reflex phenomena, treating the results, 
methods employed in obtaining them, the possible 
neuro-anatomical basis of the skin reflexes, and the 
significance of the work for psychology. An exten- 
sive bibliography is given.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2915. Marston, W. M. The lie detector test. 
New York: R. R. Smith, 1938. Pp. 179. $2.00.— 
One chapter gives detailed directions for the use of 
the lie detector test. During cross-examination the 
blood pressure is recorded either continuously or 
several times a minute. Certain characteristic rises 
in the systolic pressure are associated with lies. A 
qualified expert makes very few errors, and even 
these are readily eliminated by additional testing of 
the subject. The rest of the book presents the his- 
tory, present status, and future of the test. It was 
developed by the writer at Harvard in 1915, and has 
slowly gained in acceptance since that time. It 
has been shown to be superior to other methods 
(psychogalv anic, word-association, etc.). At present 
it is used widely for the detection and punishment 
of crime, and to protect employers from dishonest 
employees. Marston has also used it in solving 
marital problems, and believes it has a promising 
future as a preliminary to marriage. The test is 
particularly valuable in dealing with personality 
problems, for it will detect self-deception, thus 
rapidly clearing the ground for readjustment. 
Marston predicts rapid extension of the test. When 
it is used widely it will furnish a motive for moral 
education, for people will cultivate honesty if they 
know that dishonesty will be detected.—H. Schlos- 
berg (Brown). 
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2916. McGraw, M. The Moro reflex. Amer. 
J. Dis. Child., 1937, 54, 240—251.—The significant 
developmental changes of the Moro reflex are de- 
scribed in detail. The basic structures of the 
nervous system which govern the reaction at the 
various developmental stages are briefly discussed 
and the value of the reflex as a tool for the study of 
cortical development is indicated. Means of record- 
ing and handling data so as best to show the charac- 
ter of these changes are described.—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 

2917. Merkel, F. W. Zur Physiologie des 
Vogelzugtriebes. (The physiology of the migratory 
drive of birds.) Zool. Anz., 1937, 117, 297-308.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2918. Missiuro, V., Dill, D. B., & Edwards, H. T. 
The effects of adrenal cortical extract in rest and 
work. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 549-554.— 
Hartman’s cortical adrenal extract was administered 
for three to five days in doses of 4 to 1 cc. per day. 
There were no striking effects in resting subjects. 
The only notable effect in moderate or severe work 
was that the resting value of blood pressure was 
reached during recovery sooner after cortin—T7. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2919. Moore, J. E. A test of eye-hand coordina- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 668-672.—The 
test consists in placing 32 marbles in holes in a box, 
8 marbles in a row. The score is the total time for 
three trials. Scores of 187 elementary, high school, 
and college students tested and retested after an 
interval of a week show a coefficient of reliability 
of .95. In order to determine validity, scores on the 
Moore eye-hand coordination test were correlated 
with scores of 173 elementary and high school 
subjects on the Minnesota rate of manipulation test 
(r = .71). Scores on the Moore test are less variable 
than the scores on the Minnesota rate of manipula- 
tion test. Speed increases with age. Girls were 
consistently faster than boys, but the difference was 
not statistically reliable. Range, median, and mean 
scores are presented for ages 6-16 based upon tests 
of 602 subjects—M. B. Erb (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 


2920. Moszkowicz, L. Hermaphroditismus und 
andere geschlechtliche Zwischenstufen beim Men- 
schen. (Hermaphroditism: and other intermediate 
degrees of sex in man.) Ergebn. allg. Path. path. 
Anat., 1936, 31, 236-444.—The author, a Viennese 
surgeon, discusses certain disorders, chiefly cancer, in 
connection with intersexuality; and points out that 
a large percentage of hermaphrodites die of malignant 
tumors. Intersexuality springs from a conflict be- 
tween hereditary factors in the development of the 
sex organs. If the inversion is produced when the 
fetus has reached a certain length (less than 10 cm., 
according to the records of the Embryological 
Institute of Vienna), the initial sex subsists in the 
parts already differentiated, whence the herma- 
phroditic structure. If the inversion comes earlier, 
the subject becomes- unstable sexually, with homo- 
sexual tendencies conforming to his initial sex. 
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Sexual differentiation in the nervous system always 
precedes inversion. The author feels that children 
of abnormal anatomy should be operated upon as 
late as possible in order that the psychic attitude 
manifesting itself during adolescence may be re- 
spected. The work closes with a bibliography of 
more than 500 titles—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2921. Newman, H., & Card, J. The nature of 
tolerance to ethyl alcohol. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 
86, 428—-440.—Alcohol administered to 3 habituated 
and 3 control dogs led to the conclusions that: the 
exact mechanism of acquired tolerance to ethyl 
alcohol is not known; certain possible mechanisms 
have, however, been definitely ruled out, namely, 
delayed absorption and increased oxidation of 
alcohol; there exists a definite acquired tolerance to 
moderate concentrations of alcohol, without any 
tolerance to anesthetic concentrations; whether this 
tolerance is due to changed nervous tissue permea- 
bility, increased cellular tolerance, or psychomotor 
compensatory mechanisms must await further 
elucidation.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2922. Pearl, R. Tobacco smoking and longevity. 
Science, 1938, 87, 216-217.—6813 white male cases 
whose family history records are known were 
studied statistically, assuming that the group was 
heterogeneous in all respects except the use of 
tobacco. They were then divided into categories of 
heavy smokers, moderate smokers and non-smokers, 
and actuarial tables were constructed according 
to this grouping beginning at age 30 and continuing 
up to 100. It is found that the amount of smoking 
was statistically associated with a decrease of life 
duration, and the amount of this impairment 
increased as the amount of smoking increased. One 
table and one figure are presented.— F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

2923. Pickworth, F. A. A new outlook on the 
physiology and pathology of mental and emotional 
status. Brit. med. J., 1938, 265-269.—W. J. Brog- 
den (Johns Hopkins). 

2924. Ponzo, M. Les méthodes d’examen des 
fonctions motrices volontaires. (Methods of examin- 
ing voluntary motor functions.) Biotypologie, 1937, 
5, 159-174.—The author discusses the results 
obtained from numerous studies carried out over a 
period of years on voluntary motility in its multiple 
aspects. The following are the principal problems 
treated: relations between voluntary and involuntary 
movements; obstacles in the way of development 
of experimental methods suitable for the study of 
voluntary motility; the external aspect of the unities 
of action when isolated as criteria for investigation 
methods; conclusions to be drawn from the devia- 
tions determined for habitual motor forms; relations 
between the form and the duration of voluntary 
movements; the extension of the concept of form, 
considered in its wide sense, to the succession and 
relationships of the respective durations of isolated 
phases of a voluntary motor act; and the importance 
of methods dealing with the formal aspect of proc- 
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esses of adaptation of voluntary movements.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2925. Preyer, W. Embryonic motility and sensi- 
tivity. (Translation of selected sections of Specielle 
Physiologie des Embryo, 1885, by G. E. Coghill & 
W. K. Legner.) Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 
1937, 2, No. 6. Pp. v+115.—A review of the 
literature up to 1885 and original observations to 
that date by the pioneer systematic student of fetal 
life. The sections here translated omit the parts of 
the original book dealing with circulation, respira- 
tion, and the general biology of the fetus. The part 
translated includes a consideration of the motor 
activity of invertebrates, lower vertebrates, birds, 
mammals, and man. The causes of fetal movements 
are considered in the terminology current at the 
time the book was written. The state of the five 
senses before birth is also considered. Two supple- 
ments of the original book are translated; the first 
records Preyer’s original experiments on the chick 
embryo, the second his experiments on the guinea 
pig embryo. The titles of the original bibliography 
which are referred to in the part of the book now 
translated are given, but the original numbering of 
the references is maintained. The pagination of the 
original book is also indicated in the margins. The 
illustrations of the original book are not reproduced. 
— L. Carmichael (Rochester). 


2926. Richter, C. P., & Eckert, J. F. Increased 
calcium appetite in parathyroidectomized rats. 
Endocrinology, 1937, 21, 50-54.—Rats were allowed 
a choice of drinking either tap water or a solution 
containing 2.4% calcium lactate. The appetite for 
calcium was definitely increased by parathyroidec- 
tomy in 17 of 18 rats. The average increase in the 
intake of calcium lactate was 3.9 times greater after 
parathyroidectomy than before. When functional 
grafts of the parathyroid tissue were established in 
the anterior chamber of the eye in five animals the 
calcium intake was reduced to normal.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


2927. Robinson, M. F. The work decrement as 
affected by three kinds of meaningfulness. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 22, 124-149.—It was the aim of the 
present study to select variables other than repeti- 
tion, to prepare materials embodying them, and to 
investigate the effect of the variation upon the 
course of mental work. Of the many available 
variables, three were selected for separate investiga- 
tion: connectedness, associative value, and compre- 
hensibility. The following conclusions are drawn 
from an analysis of the data: (1) Connectedness of 
mental work materials bears an inverse relationship 
to the decrement developed in the work, whether 
decrement is measured in terms of speed or of 
accuracy. (2) Very low and very high degrees of 
associative value in discrete materials are both 
productive of more decrement than is a moderate 
degree. (3) Comprehensibility of materials bears an 
inverse relationship to decrement, work with highly 
comprehensible materials showing no decrement at 
all.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


2928. Ruckmick, C. A. A critique of the “gai- 
vanic” technique. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 154-162. 
—A résumé of recent findings and their implica- 
tions. The electrodermal response is not exclusively 
affective, but may result from many sorts of mental 
and bodily activity. Electrical resistance rises with 
freshness, relaxation, sleep; it falls with fatigue and 
affect. When the latency of the E. D. R. is long, 
resistance decreases rapidly, and the period of 
change is short, affect is indicated. Qualitative 
distinctions between pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness cannot be made. For any one subject, a 
gradient can be established from more primitive 
to more cognitive and highly developed emotions. 
Also the intensity of the feeling correlates with 
amount of decrease in resistance. The amount of 
bodily disturbance is not always an index to the 
amount of affective excitement. Diagnoses can be 
made better in terms of the pattern of the response 
curve, especially in its recovery phase. It should 
be recognized that a description of the stimulus 
situation is not an adequate characterization of the 
feeling or emotion. Statistical analyses are still 
premature, but much can be accomplished in the way 
of standardization of techniques and equipment.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


2929. Schwarz, W. Beitrag zur vegetativen 


Steuerung der Blutverteilung. (Contribution to the 
vegetative direction of the blood distribution.) 
Luftfahrimedizin, 1936/37, 1, 296.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2930. Stewart, D. Variations from normal gait 


after muscle section in rabbits. J. Anat., Lond., 
1937, 72, 101-108.—The tendons from the various 
muscles of the calf of the hind leg were sectioned, one 
muscle at a time, in six rabbits. By this method the 
individual action of the muscle is destroyed without 
damage to the nerve supply. Moving pictures were 
taken of the normal gait of each animal, as well as 
the gait after each operation. “After the section of 
any one muscle, little or no alteration occurred in the 
gait of the animal. . . . It is only after a relatively 
large quantity of the muscles to a joint have been 
thrown out of action that the remaining muscles 
are unable to act as efficient substitutes for those 
which are lost and that any marked alteration 
takes place in the gait."—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 


2931. Suomalainen, P. Uber den Winterschlaf 
des Igels. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Enzymtitigkeit und des Bromstoffwechsels. (Con- 
cerning the hibernation of hedgehogs, with particular 
consideration of the enzyme activity and the bromine 
metabolism.) Ann. Acad. Sci. fenn., 1937, 45, 1- 
110.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2932. Thorndike, R. L. Note on the reliability of 
differences in experiments on group effects. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 480-481.—In 1925 
Travis reported an experiment on the effect of a 
small audience upon eye-hand co-ordination as 
measured by the pursuit-meter. In treating his 
data from this experiment, however, Travis made use 
of an inadequate formula, and as a result unduly 
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minimized the statistical significance of his results.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2933. Tilquin, A. Les transformations du stabili- 
mentum et lévolution organique chez Argiope 
bruennichi. (The modifications of the web rein- 
forcement and organic evolution in Argiope bruen- 
nichi.) Année psychol., 1937, 37, 68-93.—On the 
basis of observations extending over several years, 
the author describes the successive stages in the 
construction of the web reinforcement by this spider. 
The double radial form first appears in the webs of 
both males and females between the 2nd and 
4th moltings. In females it is preceded by a circular 
form and after sexual maturity it regresses in the 
inverse order of development. Photographs and 
diagrams support the author’s contention that these 
and transitional forms represent the differentiation 
of a primitive behavior pattern, a process which he 
analyzes in detail. He finds no evidence of the role 


of practice and favors a hypothesis of humoral 
regulation.—J. P. Seward (Connecticut College). 


2934. Tronchet, A. Excitation mécanique directe 
des cellules papilleuses des vrilles de Eccremocarpus 
scaber. (Direct mechanical stimulation of papillose 
cells in tendrils of Eccremocarpus scaber.) C. R. 
Acad. Sci., Paris, 1938, 206, 71-73.—Microscopic 
study of the form of papillose cells of the tendrils 
before and after mechanical stimulation shows 
deformations in both the external and internal 
membranes after the shock. These cells, which on 
the whole do not differ in any appreciable cytological 
characteristic from the epidermis cells, seem to play 
a very important, though perhaps not an exclusive, 
part in thigmotropic sensitivity.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 2766, 2772, 2809, 2820, 2831, 
2854, 2953, 3013, 3033, 3060, 3086, 3091, 3099, 
3115, 3208, 3225. ] 
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2935. Gerard, M. W. Child analysis as a tech- 
nique in the investigation of mental mechanisms. 
Illustrated by a study of enuresis. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1937, 94, 653-663.—"‘So far as any conclusions 
on a limited number of cases are justifiable, the 
rich material of the whole analytic procedure and the 
sharp change in enuretic and related symptoms at a 
given stage in the child’s understanding warrant the 
conclusion that the type of enuresis investigated in 
this study is one symptom of an anxiety neurosis, 
the major cause of which is a fear of the opposite 
sex.’’—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2936. Glover, E. A note on idealization. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 91-96.—Reviewing the 
concept of pubertal idealization, the author suggests 
that it may originate from two sources: first, in- 
directly through an aim-inhibition in the repression 
of infantile sensual components, at which time 
mpulses are directed to part-objects; and second, 
from primitive idealizations, or tender attitudes 
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toward part-objects, not directly derived from 
repression, but resulting from modifications en- 
gendered by the development of object relations. 
These primitive idealizations are regarded as having 
a close relation to anal-sadism, rendering them 
subject to part repression and, if object relations 
are unsatisfactory, to complete repression. Reap- 
pearance later gives them the appearance of being 
primary. Since these primitive idealizations possess 
reassurance values they can assist in the “‘libidiniz- 
ing” of anxiety objects, thereby placing a premium 
upon regression when the patient is faced with over- 
whelming instinctual stresses—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2937. Kellogg, C. E. The problems of matching 
and sampling in the study of extra-sensory percep- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 462-479.— 
The case for extra-sensory perception rests upon the 
differences between actual experimental data and 
those to be expected by chance. The Rhine method 
of calculating the chances, which is the same for all 
of his experiments but appropriate to none of them, 
in all cases underestimates the chances for high 
scores. In evaluating his data he does not make 
proper allowance for errors of sampling, but estimates 
the significance of the differences obtained without 
regard to the internal consistency of the scores, thus 
grossly exaggerating their evidential value. In- 
stead of conducting his experiments and abiding 
impartially by the results, he has selected some of 
the more striking data which appeared to confirm 
the belief in extra-sensory perception with which he 
began the research, and has published conclusions 
based only upon this part of his evidence, making no 
allowance in his calculations for the existence of all 
the rest. The remaining data have not only been 
neglected; they have not even been made public, 
so as to permit of an unbiased judgment by scientists 
in general.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2938. Klein, M., & Riviere, J. Love, hate and 
reparation. London: Hogarth, 1937. Pp. 119. 3s. 
6d.—Two lectures, “Hate, Greed and Aggression” 
by Riviere and “Love, Hate and Reparation” by 
Klein. A preface by Rickman states that the 
book is an attempt to convey in everyday language 
some of the deeper mental processes underlying 
actions and feelings of normal people. The work on 
which the book is based derives from Klein's psy- 
choanalytic researches into the early mental and 
emotional development of the child. Riviere 
broadly describes hate as a destructive, disintegrat- 
ing force, tending toward privation and death, and 
love as a harmonizing, unifying one, tending to life 
and pleasure; and states that when individuals 
become able to accept both the inevitability and the 
potential value of the hate impulses in themselves, 
fear of them and reactions to them are modified and 
they can be used in constructive ways. Both 
authors stress the importance of the interaction of 
the impulses of love and hate, describe these im- 
pulses as the two great primary instincts in man, 
and offer an exposition of their development and 
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functioning in psychic life—E. Alpern (Providence 
Child Guidance Clinic). 

2939. London, L. S. Mental therapy; studies in 
fifty cases. (2 vols.) New York: Covici, Friede, 
1937. Pp. 774. $12.50.—(Not seen). 

2940. Mace, C. A. Supernormal faculty and the 
structure of the mind. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., 
Lond., 1937, 44, 279-302.—The Frederic W. H. 
Myers Lecture, 1937.—J. G. Pratt (Duke). 

2941. McCartney, J. L. Hypnosis: a rational 
form of psychotherapy in the treatment of the psy- 
choneuroses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 86, 405-424. 
—Use of hypnosis is not a superficial and careless 
technique, but should be utilized only by capable, 
trained physicians. Hypnosis is not a mysterious 
art, but the result of cooperation. In order to induce 
hypnosis the patient must be perfectly willing to be 
hypnotized, he must have confidence in the practi- 
tioner, and he must concentrate on doing exactly as 
he is told. In selected cases drugs may be used for 
the initial induction of sleep. In most cases verbal 
suggestions are all that are necessary to bring about 
dissociation. Hypnosis may be divided into three 
stages: somnolence, hypotaxis, and somnambulism. 
Under hypnosis the patient has increased suggesti- 
bility. Rotation of the eyes and catalepsy appear 
without direct suggestion. Suggestions under hyp- 


nosis will be carried out at a designated time, place, 
and manner after awakening. Thisisa result of auto- 
suggestion. The patient's recollection of suggestions 
occurring during the hypnotic sleep is approximately 


inversely proportional to its depth. Hypnosis may 
be used to facilitate the beginning of mental ca- 
tharsis; it is the best method for the treatment of 
amnesia and it may be used to overcome many 
functional symptoms, and to supplement other 
forms of psychotherapy. Eight cases are cited. 
Bibliography.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2942. Nacht, S. Pathologie de la vie amoureuse. 
Essai psychanalytique. (Pathology of the love 
life; a psychoanalytic essay.) Paris: Denédel, 1937. 
Pp. 200.—In a series of four lectures delivered in 
March 1937 at the Institut Psychanaiytique, the 
auth © discusses the principal doctrines of Freud, 
adding his own observations and opinions.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2943. Saethre, H. Psykoanalytiske problemer. 
(Psychoanalytical problems.) Tidsskr. norske Laege- 
foren., 1938, 58, 159-166.—A contribution to the 
general discussion now going on in Norwegian 
magazines and newspapers concerning the great 
dangers of psychoanalytical treatment, often by 
untrained persons who are not M.D.’s. The writer 
proposes that analysis shall be prohibited except 
under supervision of licensed physicians, and that 
definite medical control shali be given every 14th 
day in the beginning of the analysis and once a 
month in the later phases of it—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2944. Schmid, G. Die Gesetzmissigkeiten des 
Traumlebens. III. Die Traumsymbolik. (Regu- 
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larities of dream life. III. Dream symbolism.) Z. 
Psychol., 1936, 138, 35-96.—Emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that discussions of symbolism are 
empirically grounded, not elaborated a priori. — 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2945. Sharpe, E. F. Dream analysis; a practical 
handbook in psychoanalysis. New York: Norton, 
1938. Pp. 211. $2.50.—This book presents in 
permanent form the group of lectures on dreams 
given by the author to the students in training 
under the auspices of the Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis, London. Knowledge of Freud's theory of 
dreams is assumed, and the author has illustrated 
the principles with specific dream material gathered 
during her own practice. Ten chapters: the dream 
as a typical and individual psychical product, mech- 
anisms of dream formation, evaluation of dreams 
in psychoanalytic practice, illustrations of different 
types of dreams, analysis of a single dream, problems 
in dream analysis, illustrations of dreams occurring 
during psychical and physical crises, psychical re- 
adjustments indicated in dreams, ‘‘analyzed”’ persons 
and their dreams, a “‘last’’ dream.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


2946. Thouless, R. H. Review of Mr. Whately 
Carington’s work on trance personalities. Proc. 
Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1937, 44, 223-275.—The 
technique used in three reports on the study of trance 
personalities by the word association method is 
described and the mathematical treatments ex- 
plained. The conclusions are examined critically. 
An additional note by Carington agrees with the 
main criticisms.—J. G. Pratt (Duke). 


[See _ abstracts 2985, 3025, 3044, 3077, 3093, 
3209. 
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2947. [Anon.] Premature birth and eugenical 
fitness. Eugen. News, 1938, 23, 8—At the Mater- 
nity Hospital in Leipzig, Germany, 1012 premature 
births during the period 1920-1925 were studied. 
Only 188 of these were living after 12 or 15 years. 
Intelligence was good in 34.6%, medium in 46.3% 
and poor in 19.1%. At least 14.3% were “‘feeble- 
minded or below normal” and 4.8% have difficulty 
keeping up with the regular work. Illegitimate 
children showed a greater tendency to defective 
manifestations than did legitimate ones.—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 

2948. Aubrun, W. Réponses aux émotions-chocs 
chez les Parkinsoniens. (Responses to shock 
stimuli in Parkinsonian cases.) Année psychol., 
1937, 37, 140-171.—The problem under investiga- 
tion was to determine whether a reduction of emo- 
tional reactivity accompanies the reduction of 
psychomotor reactivity in the Parkinson syndrome. 
The subjects were a group of patients in middle 
age and from the same social level. In the main 
experiment a revolver report, a flash of magnesium 
and the sudden appearance of a large snake served as 
stimuli. Changes in pulse, respiration, galvanic skin 
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reactions, sugar content, coagulation time, and 
numbers of red and white corpuscles in the blood 
were measured. In general the results showed a 
diminution, a shortening or even an absence of these 
reactions. In the author’s opinion these anomalies 
of emotional response constitute one of the principal 
factors underlying the Parkinson syndrome. He 
suggests that difficulties of attention, thinking, and 
voluntary action, which he also reports, may be 
largely dependent upon the emotional changes.—G. 
H. Seward (Connecticut College). 


2949. Balser, B. H. Psychiatric problems in a 
group of Traveler’s Aid Society cases. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1938, 22, 87-98.—A study of 50 consecutive 
cases ‘of the New York Traveler's Aid Society. 
These cases fall into four categories: behavior 
problems, of which runaways are most interesting; 
psychoses, including all forms of schizophrenia; 
psychoneuroses, subdivided into psychasthenic 
types and transference neuroses; and unusual psy- 
chopathic states. The greater number of cases were 
in the groups of runaways and psychotic individuals. 
About half of the psychotic patients had marked 
paranoid trends. There was only one _psycho- 
neurosis; it was of the neurasthenic type. A case of 
fugue and one of folie 4 deux were the only two 
unusual psychopathies observed. Illustrative case 
histories are included.—P. Brand (New York City). 


2950. Beer, E. S. Special training for subnormal 
children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 382- 
391.—Children who have been retarded for several 
years in the ordinary Newark public schools are 
referred to the Child Guidance Clinic. There they 
are tested to determine their intelligence level. The 
children deemed appropriate for the Montgomery 
School are those who are subnormal mentally but 
trainable. The curriculum of this school stresses 
courtesy and good manners, neat and clean appear- 
ance, music, and a great deal of handiwork. Not 
only are the practical household arts taught, but also 
various activities in the arts and crafts, such as 
carpentry, iron work, block printing, type-setting, 
pottery making, weaving, costume designing, poster 
work, and manual training. The maximum number 
allowed in each class is thirty. The children are not 
left without book knowledge; they learn as much as 
they are able to absorb. For practical purposes they 
are divided into classes, but each child is treated 
individually. Not enough follow-up of graduates 
of this school has been done to warrant any con- 
clusions —C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2951. Binder, H. Zur Psychologie der Zwangs- 
vorgange. (The psychology of compulsive proc- 
esses.) Abh. Neurol. Psychiat. Psychol., 1936, No. 
78. Pp. 96.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2952. Braunmiihl, A. v. Die Insulinshockbe- 
handlung der Schizophrenie (unter Berticksichtigung 
des Cardiazolkrampfes). Ein Leitfaden fiir den 
Praxis. (The insulin shock treatment of schizo- 
phrenia, with speeial attention to the cardiazol 
convulsion; a guide to practical application.) 
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Berlin: Springer, 1938. Pp. 71. RM. 7.50.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Brown). 


2953. Brock, R.S. A study of miner’s nystagmus. 
Brit. med. J., 1938, 443-444.—The nystagmic eye 
movements of miners are more persistent in duration, 
severer in degree, and more varied in type than in 
other forms of nystagmus. They may be vertical, 
horizontal, oblique, circumductory, but typically 
are more truly rotary in direction. They may be of 
different magnitude in each eye and the severity 
may vary in either eye. They are increased in 
darkness, by elevation of the visual regard, and by 
sudden movements. They may be set up by emo- 
tional shock: They are lessened by lowered visual 
regard, convergence, and alcohol taken by mouth. 
The average time of onset in the 83 cases studied 
was 23.3 months. The disability is of higher inci- 
dence among the older workmen. Miner's nys- 
tagmus is caused by the poor illumination of mines. 
Frequently when oscillation is severe enough to 
cause disability, there is an associated psycho- 
neurosis.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

2954. Clark, M. Curriculum for postgraduate 
course in psychiatric nursing. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1938, 2, 47-53.—A discussion of the faculty, 
instruction, and course study of the Menninger 
Clinic School of Psychiatric Nursing.—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 

2955. Codet, O. Sémiologie des arriérations 


affectives. (Semeiology of emotional retardation.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1937, No. 1, 3-16.—The author 


studied various examples of multiple varieties of 


emotional retardation: enuresis, encopresis, baby 
talk, mental anorexia, lack of dexterity, poor 
schooling, etc. All these symptoms, which may be 
inconsiderable in the life of the child, may deeply 
disturb the adult through a dissociation of the 
intellectual and the affective life-—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 


2956. Codet, H. Un cas banal d’hystérie. Quel- 
ques considérations théoriques. (A common case 
of hysteria. Certain theoretical considerations.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1937, No. 1, 21-42.—The author 
describes a hysterical syndrome as a simple psycho- 
logical process of shifting the responsibility of a 
psychological condition over into the field of material 
fatality. From the clinical and pathogenic point of 
view two types of hypochondriacs can be distin- 
guished: the first type is taciturn and suffers fictitious 
troubles from which he endeavors to escape, while the 
second type is very verbose and exploits his real or 
imagined troubles in order to obtain emotional 
revindications.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2957. Courville, C. B. Pathology of the central 
nervous system; a study based upon a survey of 
lesions found in a series of 15,000 autopsies. Moun- 
tain View, Calif.: Pacific Press Pub. Ass., 1937. Pp. 
344. $5.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2958. Curran, F. J. Personality studies in alco- 
holic women. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 86, 645-667. 
—A study of the sociological and psychological 
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problems in 50 women alcoholics selected because 
they had alcoholic psychoses or were known chronic 
alcoholics. 16 were non-psychotic. 31 additional 
patients were used in studying hallucinatory content. 
Five detailed case studies are given. Content of the 
hallucinations tends to bring out in detail the 
personality traits already learned or hinted at from 
the personality studies. Sexual content was pre- 
dominantly in connection with heterosexual accusa- 
tions, in contrast to the homosexual accusations in 
male alcoholics. Threats by the voices dealt not 
only with removal of the receptive sex organs but 
also with general cutting or hurting of the body. 
Outstanding features in the alcoholic women were 
strong attachment to parent of same sex, strong 
narcissism, and strong inner tensions making social 
contact difficult. Alcoholism influences the aggres- 
sive and sadistic tendencies. The alcoholics experi- 
ence feelings of sexual inferiority —C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2959. Dayton, N. A. What Massachusetts does 
for its mental defectives. New Engl. J. Med., 1938, 
218, 13-15.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

2960. Delgado, H. Traitement de la schizo- 
phrénie par le pentaméthylénetétrazol (cardiazol). 


(Treatment of schizophrenia by pentamethylente- 
trazol or cardiazol.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1938, 96, 


23-41.— M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


2961. Dieterle, R. R., & Koch, E. J. Experi- 
mental induction of infantile behavior in major 
hysteria. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 86, 688-710.— 


Three cases are cited in which the regressive behavior 
has been experimentally utilized to produce further 
or deeper regression into infantile states—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2962. Duis, B. Fingerleisten bei Schizophrenen. 
(Finger performance in schizophrenia.) Z. Morph. 
Anthr., 1937, 36, 391.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2963. Eisenbud, J. The psychology of headache: 
a case studied rimentally. Psychiat. Quart., 
1937, 11, 592-619.—“The psychological investiga- 
tion of a certain subject led to the hypothesis that his 
headaches were related to the repression of hostile 
aggressive impulses. To test this hypothesis a 
technique of experimentation based on the Luria 
technique of hypnotically-induced complexes was 
used. The results are described and their significance 
discussed. Indications for further research are 
suggested.”"—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2964. English, H. B. Symbolic versus functional 
equivalents in the neurosis of deprivation. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 392-394.—lIt is 
characteristic of those termed neurotic that they 
turn to symbolic equivalents for lost experiences. 
The symbolic compensation seldom satisfies the 
patient, and it always makes his behavior to some 
degree socially unacceptable. It is, after all, equiv- 
alent to the lost experience only symbolically, not 
actually. The vast majority of neurotic patients 
need to replace the symbolic equivalents with 
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functional ones. A functional equivalent is designed 
to meet a present need or lack. Past deprivation 
having left gaps in experience, the functional equiy- 
alent seeks to bridge these gaps, not by a return to 
the original situation, but by building on present 
status. It supplies not what was lost—a feat which 
is never actually possible—but something which will 
now prevent the loss from being hurtful. A neurotic 
may ease the ache of his own loveless childhood by 
tenderness to the children of today, as an example.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2965. Erickson, I. The eating habits of the 
psychiatric patient. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1938, 
2, 54-60.—“Various types of problems presented by 
psychiatric patients in their attitude toward food 
and their manner of eating have been discussed. It 
is assumed that the nurses’ observations of such 
facts may be of special interest to the psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst. These patients often present 
very practical problems to the nurse and suggestions 
have been made, based on our experience relative to 
their management.”—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2966. Erickson, M. H. The problem of the def- 
inition and the dynamic values of psychiatric 
concepts. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 147, 185-189.— 
A case history of a psychotic patient is reported, 
summarizing the descriptive findings made inde- 
pendently by four psychiatrists, each of whom 
offered a diagnosis of manic-depressive psychosis, 
manic phase, because of the clear-cut textbook 
character of the symptomatology observed in their 
cross-sectional studies. 18 months’ longitudinal 
study of the patient disclosed no essential change in 
the behavior patterns, but permitted discovery of 
dynamic significances and inter-relationships altering 
or nullifying completely the original descriptive 
significances. Thus it was found that the self- 
decorative affect of certain types of behavior was 
only an incidental part of a highly involved dynamic 
pattern, while the “flight of ideas” was a rigidly 
limited stereotypy of thought in which only the 
words could change, and the “‘manic’’ affective 
outbursts were rigidly limited affective stereotypies. 
The clinical course, the diagnostic considerations and 
the eventual development of a textbook picture of 
hebephrenic dementia praecox are then given. 
Emphasis is placed throughout upon the dynamic 
aspects and considerations of each descriptive item 
to illustrate the need for a definition of psychiatric 
concepts in relation to acquired dynamic signifi- 
cances.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2967. Faure-Beaulieu, M., & David, M. Sur les 
tubercules cérébraux. A propos d’un cas opéré. 
(On cerebral tumors; with reference to a surgical 
case.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1937, No. 8, 219-221.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2968. Foege, F. W. Wher die Ursachen der 
mongoloiden Idiotie und iiber die bei dieser auf- 
tretenden Wachstumsstérungen. (The causes of 
mongoloid idiocy and its associated disturbances of 
growth.) Erlangen: Junge, 1937. Pp. 24.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 
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2969. Frank,S. Therapeutische Zukunftswege in 
der Kinderpsychiatrie. (Future therapeutic pro- 
cedures in child psychiatry.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1937, 4, 109-111—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2970. Fraser, R., & Sargent, W. Hyperventila- 
tion attacks; a manifestation in hysteria. Brit. 
med. J., 1938, 378-380.—The diagnosis and treat- 
ment of twenty cases with fainting attacks or fits 
upon hyperventilation as the central feature are 
briefly discussed.— W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


2971. Gradberg, E. Intryck fran en psykiatrisk 
studieresa till England sommaren 1937. (Impres- 
sions from a psychiatric study trip to England in the 
summer of 1937.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1938, 35, 
166-189.—Since the Mental Treatment Act of 1930 
there are now three categories of patients in English 
mental hospitals—voluntary, temporary, and “‘certi- 
fied"’ patients. Out of 27,645 commitments in 1935 
87.4% went to English general mental hospitals; 
of these 65.3% were ‘“‘certified,’’ 29.4% voluntary, 
and 5.3% temporary patients. The Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929 and the Mental Treatment Act of 
1930 have done much to co-ordinate efforts in the 
mental hygiene field. Plans and procedures of the 
Maudsley Hospital, associated with London Uni- 
versity, are given much attention. Research and 
teaching methods are also discussed. Details are 


related about the malaria treatment at Horton 
Hospital, where inoculation is given by actual 
mosquito bites. A number of other English hospitals 


and clinics are also discussed.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2972. Harms, E. Paranoid tendencies in social 
behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 431- 
438.—Paranoia in an individual is not simply and 
solely ‘“‘a product of a diseased brain,” but also of 
the conditions of life and of the environment. The 
basic structure of social organization (social secrecy), 
the opposition of varying social and spiritual environ- 
ments (social deception and prejudice), the accom- 
paniments of social group differences (symbols 
and codes), and finally the accompaniments of so- 
called scientific progress (abstraction and relativity), 
are all disorienting and paranoiac factors. The task 
of developing a feeling of security and equanimity, 
which is the basic task of psychotherapy, means 
struggling against abstraction and its negative 
effects. The author hopes that his stress on the 
social factors in paranoia will give incentive to the 
study by physicians of their social function and 
duty in modern society.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


2973. Hecker, A. O., & Warren, V. C. Girdle 
type adiposity among mentally deficient males. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1937, 54, 1257-1271.—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

2974. Herbst, R. Klinik der vegetativen Neuro- 
sen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Fliegertauglichkeit. (Clinic of the 
vegetative neuroses, with special consideration of 
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their significance for the ability to fly.) Luftfahrt- 
medizin, 1936/37, 1, 247.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2975. Hofsten, N. v. Sterilization in Sweden. 
Eugen. Rev., 1938, 29, 257-260.—Sweden's steriliza- 
tion law came into force on January 1, 1935. Those 
affected include the insane and lower-grade feeble- 
minded who are not able to look after children or 
who might transmit an hereditary defect of serious 
nature. The law is voluntary, except for those who 
are mentally and legally incapable of giving valid 
consent. The surgeon who operates must report to 
the Ministry of Health. Two consulting physicians 
must agree on a diagnosis of feeble-mindedness 
before an operation can be performed; examination 
by a central board is not required. Defects in the 
law are that voluntary sterilization is not regulated 
and is open to the possibility of abuse; also that it 
fails to include the higher-grade feeble-minded. 
Legislation should be extended to include these 
milder groupings and to “‘carriers’’ of defect, but 
should exclude mere dependency as such. A central 
authorizing board is needed. In 1935, 229 sterilizing 
operations, exclusive of strictly medical cases, were 
performed.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum 
of Natural History). 


2976. Jellinek, E. M. Some uses and abuses of 
statistical method in psychiatry. Biom. Bull., 1937, 
1, 97-108.—There are three main fields in psychiatry 
to which statistical methods may be applied: 
institutional data, laboratory data, and clinical data. 
It is absolutely essential that the data be demon- 
strated epistemologically to be real. Many workers 
attempting to determine syndromes are giving more 
attention to the statistical method than to the mean- 
ing of their data. The result is that they often 
secure syndromes which are nearly perfect from the 
statistical standpoint, but which have little practical 
value. This result is due to the failure to analyze 
the behavior into the necessary and sufficient 
characteristics, with the result that undue emphasis 
has been placed on the necessary conditions.—J. W. 
Dunlap (Rochester). 


2977. Kefer, W. Uber Insulinbehandlung der 
Schizophrenien. (Insulin treatment of the schizo- 
phrenias.) Erlangen: Gutenberg-Druckerei, 1937. 
Pp. 16.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2978. Kerr, W. J., Dalton, J. W., & Gliebe, P. A. 
Some physical phenomena associated with anxiety 
states and their relationship to hyperventilation. 
Ann. intern. Med., 1937, 11, 961-992.—In all but 
4 of 35 cases suffering from anxiety, hyperventilation 
exercises produced some or all of the symptoms of 
the anxiety state. The authors believe that there 
is a physiological background for the persistence 
of an anxiety state as part of a psychoneurosis; that 
this background is produced by the constant presence 
of purely emotional disturbances; and that the 
resultant physiological state aggravates the psychic 
component to such a degree that a vicious cycle is 
instituted. The mechanism is at first a repetition of 
attacks, by stimulation by an emotion such as fear 
upon the sympathetic nervous system, which in turn 
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becomes increasingly labile. The mechanism is 
perpetuated by the effects of the stimulus on the 
system of self-defense, which is dispatched by the 
endocrine group. This reaction causes a state of 
hyper-irritability to exist through the presence of 
tissue alkalosis, tissue hydremia, and tissue anox- 
emia; and results in a state of tetany which may be 
regional or generalized. Cure is accomplished 
through elimination of the fear impulse by psy- 
chotherapy and by medication for the alleviation 
of the symptoms.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


2979. Knight, R. P. The psychodynamics of 
chronic alcoholism. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 86, 
538-548.—Citation of a case typical of about 30 
which had been intensively studied. Persistent 
excessive drinking is a symptom which places the 
chronic alcoholic on the borderline between neurosis 
and psychosis. In all cases of chronic alcoholism, 
there is a serious, underlying personality disorder. 
Cessation of drinking, especially enforced cessation, 
does not solve the problem, but only throws the 
personality disorder into bolder relief—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2980. Krahl, A., & Leffmann, H. Zur Frage der 


paralytische Anfille. (Concerning the question of 
paralytic seizures.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 


96, 292.—The differences in the paralytic seizures 
are conditioned by the various cortical localizations 
which serve as the basis of the clinical picture. 
Kraepelin’s hypothesis, that different pathogenic 
factors play a role in the early and late seizures, 
deserves consideration, even though it does not 


explain all. The ‘‘local factor’ must be considered. 
Even though anatomical research has not given us a 
clue as to what pathological changes are present in 
the brain stem after epileptiform seizures, it is 
possible that slight quantitative disturbances are 
related to the symptoms, determining the type of 
seizure, and having a significance much like the 
“commotion syndrome” for the symptomatology of 
concussion of the brain. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2981. Kugelmass, I. N., Poull, L. E., & Rudnick, 
J. Mental growth of epileptic children. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1938, 55, 295-303.—Clinical and psy- 
chological studies were made of 129 epileptic children 
selected from 1700 institutionalized children and of 
91 children selected from private practice. The 
condition was classified as primary if idiopathic 
epilepsy was the sole disturbance and secondary if, 
besides epilepsy, a constant cerebrogenic factor was 
superimposed on the mental status. The children 
were considered improved if either or both the 
number and intensity of seizures diminished, and 
unimproved if either or both the number and 
intensity of the attacks did not diminish because 
of treatment or nontreatment. The mental tests 
involved a variety of appropriate scales, a weighted 
average of all results constituting the final rating for 
each child. The institutionalized group was re- 
tarded, but remained within the mental age of 
hospitalized unselected children. The group from 
private practice showed a significantly higher rating 
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in the improved than in the unimproved cases. The 
unimproved group dropped twice as much at the 75th 
percentile and showed a large drop at the lower end 
of the distribution. Mental deterioration of both 
groups was thus prevented by treatment. The 
changes in mental growth within the various in- 
tervals showed no significant difference between the 
two groups.—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

2982. Lee, E. J., Jr. Alcoholism from an allergic 
and mental vie int. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 
147, 208-210.—A general discussion is given of 
alcoholism, attitudes toward it, its incidence, the 
underlying factors, its relationship to physical 
conditions, and its effects, treatment and prognostic 
considerations, with illustrative material from case 
histories. Emphasis is placed upon the need for 
intelligent social recognition of the alcohol problem 
and a suggestion is offered for the establishment of 
alcoholic guidance clinics —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

2983. Lehoczky, T. v. Eigenblutbehandlung bei 
Depression und Melancholie. (Treatment with the 
patient’s own blood in depression and melancholy.) 
Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1937, 39, 180.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2984. Leuba, J. Alternance d’attitudes hystér- 
iques obsessionnelles et paranoiaques. (Alternation 
of paranoiac and obsessional hysterical attitudes.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1937, No. 1, 43-70.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 

2985. Levy, D. M. Primary affect hunger. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 643-652.—‘‘The term, 
affect hunger, is used to mean an emotional hunger 
for maternal love and those other feelings of pro- 
tection and care implied in the mother-child relation- 
ship.”’ This study is limited in its orientation to the 
child who suffers the rejection. Cases are cited which 
show pathological residues due to an extreme de- 
ficiency, ‘second, a group in which the restoration of 
maternal love has marked therapeutic effect; and 
third, a group which demonstrates specialized 
difficulties in social relationships that are derivatives 
of primary affect hunger.’—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2986. Lhermitte, J. Désordre de la fonction 
hypnique et hallucinations. (Disorder of the 
function of sleep and hallucinations.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1938, 96, 1-14.—Two cases are described 
of elderly women who suffered a shock followed by 
Hallucinations and a disturbed hypnagogic function 
of hypersomnia. These were consistent with the 
previous publication of the author showing hyper- 
somnia with peduncular hallucinations. Hallucina- 
tions are also reported in cases of catalepsy. The 
author considers these to be related to those of 
ordinary sleep disturbances, because he considers 
catalepsy as a partial sleep, a sleep of the muscles.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 

2987. Lhermitte, J. L’apraxie constructive. L’in- 
fluence de la pensée spatiale sur l’apraxie. (Con- 
structive apraxia. The influence of spatial thinking 
on apraxia.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1937, No. 8, 209- 
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218.—The position of the problem of apraxia has 
nowadays become radically different from Liepman’s 
schema. We now understand that this disorder is 
characterized by a mixture of agnosia elements 
accompanied by a dissolution of spatial thinking and 
the loss of a bodily schema. The author offers the 
hypothesis that generalized apraxia may be the 
result of a strictly limited atrophy of the region of 
the brain in which are localized the orientation cen- 
ters for space and in which the elements governing 
voluntary motility are elaborated.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 


2988. Lhermitte, M. J. Macrogénitosomie pré- 
cose, hallucinations et narcolepsie dans un cas 
d’encéphalite épidémique. (Precocious macrogeni- 
tosomia, hallucinations, and narcolepsy in a case of 
epidemic encephalitis.) Rev. neurol., 1938, 69, 65- 
68.—A description of the case of a 14-year-old boy 
who, after epidemic encephalitis, showed no lesion 
in the structure of the pineal or pituitary bodies. 
Therefore the observed disturbances (hypersomnia, 
attacks of narcoleptic sleep, enormous increase in 
bodily weight and in stature, and premature develop- 
ment of the sex apparatus) are not due to a direct 
endocrine modification but to injury to the dience- 
phalic vegetative system.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2989. Lindesmith, A. R. A sociological theory of 
drug addiction. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 43, 593-613. 
—Current theories of drug addiction tend to be 
moralistic rather than scientific. Any satisfactory 


theory must attempt to account for the fact that 
the repeated administration of opiates sometimes is 


followed by addiction and sometimes is not. The 
factor which accounts for this differential effect 
appears to be the person’s knowledge or belief, 
supplied him by his cultural milieu, concerning the 
nature of the distress that accompanies the sudden 
cessation of the opiate. If he fails to realize the 
connection between this distress and the opiate and 
thereafter uses the opiate to alleviate it he invariably 
becomes addicted. Addiction is generated in the 
process of using the drug consciously to alleviate 
withdrawal distress. No exceptions to this theory 
could be found. It is confirmed by analysis of 
certain aspects of addict argot and by the considera- 
tion of certain types of crucial cases. The theory 
provides a simple means of accounting for many 
aspects of the habit. It is methodologically signifi- 
cant in that it is based upon case data and is at the 
same time universal in form and subject to definite 
verification or disproof.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2990. Luxenburger, H. Fortschritte im schizo- 
phrenen und zyklothymen Erbkreis. (Advances 
concerning heredity in schizophrenics and cyclo- 
thymes.) Fortschr. Erbpath. Rassenhyg., 1937, 1, 
49—A review of the most significant German 
findings.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2991. Luxenburger, H. Der wesentliche Fort- 
schritt auf dem Gebiete der psychiatrisch-neuro- 
logischen Erbforschung. (The essential advances in 
the field of the neuropsychiatric study of inheri- 
tance.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 44-50. 


2988-2995 


—The most important advance seen by the author 
is the consideration of schizophrenia in the light of 
possible organic and biological causes. The author 
believes that there is much value to be found in this 
point of view whether the hypothesis is true or false, 
since it opens up new fields of inquiry and a new 
approach to the subject. Other advances are: the 
greater appearance of reality of the recessive charac- 
teristics of the inheritance process, and new work and 
theories on the prognostic problems of schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive psychosis, and epilepsy. There 
are also comments on the newly developed methods 
of research.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospi- 
tal). 

2992. Marshall, W. Histamine phosphate in 
manic-depressive psychosis. Clin. Med. Surg., 1938, 
45, 57-60.—The pharmacology of histamine phos- 
phate is discussed, and a case of manic-depressive 
psychosis of three years’ duration is presented. 
Histamine phosphate was used in the treatment of 
this case.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2993. Marshall, W. Pathologic physiology and 
the psychoneuroses. Northw. Med., Seattle, 1938, 
37. Pp. 7.—‘Emotional stress and strain can be 
translated into afferent impulses which are conveyed 
to the cellular substance of the brain. Afferent 
stimuli are termed psychoallergens, and are related 
to the allergens noted in physical allergy. Since 
the neurokymal tissue of the brain has a common 
characteristic of living cellular tissue, namely 
sensitivity, it responds to the psychoallergens as a 
reaction of defense. Herein may lie the cause for the 
individual changes in the electroencephalogram. 
The response to such sensory stimuli seems to follow 
the behavior of an allergic reaction. An over- 
stimulation of psychoallergens may produce a psy- 
choallergic reaction of pathologic proportions such 
as those which are observed in the psychoneuroses. 
The symptoms and signs of such pathologic physi- 
ology resemble markedly the symptoms and signs 
observed in allergic responses, such as asthma and 
hay fever. The therapeutic and leukocytic response 
seems to be very much the same in both types of 
diseases.”""—M. Keller (Brown). 


2994. McKimens, D. Psychiatric nursing: the 
viewpoint of the nurse. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1938, 2, 40-46.—Although 50% of hospital beds are 
occupied by mental patients, less than 1% of 
graduate nurses are employed in the field. The 
need for adequately trained psychiatric nurses, the 
value of psychiatric experience to the general nurse, 
the relationship of the psychiatric nurse to the 
community, and the personal benefit to the nurse 
are discussed in pleading for more adequate psy- 
chiatric training in nursing.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2995. Menninger, K. A. Man against himself. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938. Pp. 497. $3.75. 
—The author gives a detailed description of suicide 
in all its different forms. Asceticism and martyrdom, 
neurotic invalidism, alcohol addiction, antisocial 
behavior, and psychosis are described as chronic 
forms of suicide. Another form is focal suicide, 
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which includes self-mutilation, malingering, poly- 

surgery, purposive accidents, impotence, and fri- 

gidity. A chapter on psychological factors in 

organic disease introduces the conception of organic 

— Grotjahn (Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
an.) 


2996. Menninger, W. C. Psychiatric nursing: 
the viewpoint of the psychiatrist. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1938, 2, 33-39.—‘‘The personnel of the 
psychiatric hospital should be its chief asset, since 
the recovery of patients is more dependent upon the 
interaction of personalities than any other factor. 
In our own experience the psychiatrically trained 
graduate nurse seems to be the best solution to the 
problem of hospital personnel, since her nursing 
experience best enables her to meet the requirements 
of becoming objective in her attitude towards mental 
patients, of handling interpersonal relations, of being 
an observer and a student.’’—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2997. Miles, W. R. Psychological factors in 
alcoholism. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937,21, 529-548.— 
Mental hygiene emphasizes the study of the per- 
sonality of the alcoholic and the nature of his 
experience with alcoholism. It is found that alco- 
holics show, almost without exception, abnormal 
social and psychological backgrounds, and their 
personalities display constitutional and experiential 
defects. Therapeutic measures are varied, and each 
is considered successful by its adherents. Solution 
of the social problem of alcoholism must be sought 
through continued study and education through the 
factual material assembled.—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

2998. Milici, P. Dementia praecox: preventable. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1937, 11, 552-560.—Dementia 
praecox is a constitutional disorder, and the second- 
ary signs and symptoms which make up the clinical 
picture are only an extreme expression of the mode of 
reaction of the personality which has gone before it. 
The best therapeutic results can be expected through 
prophylaxis. Even where the onset has appeared to 
be acute in a fairly well-integrated personality, 
there is hardly ever lacking upon close study very 
definite evidence of pre-dementia praecox disposition 
throughout earlier life. The essential need is for 
early recognition and treatment, for the schizoid 
personality, untreated, tends to become more 
deeply ingrained until finally the negative characters 
achieved can no longer be altered.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2999. Minkowski, E. La psychopathologie, son 
orientation, ses tendances. (Psychopathology; its 
orientation and tendencies.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1937, No. 3, 23-68.—Present-day psychopathology, 
in its effort to penetrate and understand as a living 
matter the entire say amor of the patient, exceeds 
more and more the boundaries of psychiatry and 
tends toward the realm of philosophy. Accordingly, 
mental disorders will have to be considered under a 
double aspect: (1) the ideo-affective aspect, which is 
related to the individual and to elements situated 
in time, and (2) the structural aspect, which views 
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the matter of being an individual from an anthropo- 
cosmic angle. Thence it will be easy to see that 
psychic phenomena, outside of certain individual 
peculiarities, possess universal characteristics which 
permit the individual to join his life with that of the 
cosmos. The resulting attitude is one of profound 
solidarity between human beings and life, which the 
author calls the phenomeno-structural attitude. — 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3000. Miskolezy, D. Die drtliche Verteilung der 
Gehirnverinderungen bei der Schizophrenie. (The 
spatial distribution of brain alterations in schizo- 
phrenia.) Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1937, 39, 145.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3001. Montassut, M. Le traitement physique de 
la dépression constitutionnelle. (The physical 
treatment of constitutional depression.) Evolut. 
psychiat., 1937, No. 1, 71-95.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 


3002. Morel, F. Hallucination et champ visuel. 
De la texture, de la forme, de la multiplicité des 
mouvements que présentent les hallucinations 
visuelles du delirium tremens. (Hallucination and 
visual field. The texture, form and multiplicity of 
movement in the visual hallucinations of delirium 
tremens.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 2, 742- 
757.—The hallucinations of delirium tremens occur 
whether either or both eyes are open. The apparent 
size of the objects depends upon the distance of the 
point of fixation. The objects frequently appear 
to be moving steadily. The hallucinations are 


affected by disorders of the visual organs such as 


myopia and nystagmus. Delirium tremens is un- 
known among the blind. The hallucinations are 
usually white, gray, or black, although they some- 
times have some color. They are often of a shadowy 
or cloudy texture. They may take the form of 
falling snow or moving animals.—M. B. Mitchell 
(New York City). 

3003. Morgenthaler, W. Die Umstellung auf die 
seelische Hygiene. (The emphasis upon mental 
hygiene.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 1937, 17, 244.— 
Mental hygiene must concern itself with the entire 
psyche, particularly that of the normal, healthy 
individual. Psychiatry should serve merely as an 
aid in mental hygiene.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3004. Murphy, P. Mental hygiene or character 
education? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 79-86.— 
A comparison between the two fields of endeavor. 
Mental hygienists are presumably interested in the 
personality of the individual, whereas the character 
educator is primarily interested in the problem of 
character development. Personality is generally 
regarded as an end product of the integrated func- 
tioning of the mental and physiological activities 
of the organism. Character has more to do with the 
observance of social goals and objectives. The two 
terms represent types of behavior with similar 
practical consequences.—P. Brand (New York City). 


3005. Odier, C. Le “bilanisme” et ’horreur du 
discontinu. (Reaction to pecuniary loss and the fear 
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of discontinuation.) Evolut. psychiat., 1937, No. 2, 
35-80.—Bilanism, which the author analyzes very 
thoroughly and illustrates with numerous examples, 
may include two essential forms considered from the 
clinical point of view: one form rests on the idea of 
recuperation, which brings about compensation 
behavior; the other form is a negative one, in that 
the subject, shocked by his losses, adopts habits of 
economy or even deprivation.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 

3006. Plant, J. S. Child psychiatry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1937, 94, 665-669.—Child psychiatry does 
not deal with simpler problems than adult psychia- 
try, but rather with problems in a different locus. 
Diagnosis and therapy lie largely in the environ- 
ment. The second contribution made by child 
psychiatry in contrast with adult psychiatry is its 
interest in the cultural and personal loads placed 
upon persons—‘‘its emphasis upon the stresses which 
lead to maladjustment, rather than the maladjust- 
ment which has been the final outcome of certain 
processes.” The third change in emphasis developed 
in the field of child psychiatry deals with the inter- 
relationship of causal factors. The cultural patterns 
involved, rather than the symptom picture shown, 
should claim attention.—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

3007. Privat de Fortunié, —, & Belfils, —. 
formes cliniques du caféisme cérébral. 


Les 
(The 


clinical forms of cerebral caffeinism.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1937, 95, Part 2, 725-741.—Intoxication 


from excessive use of coffee is more frequently found 
in women than in men. It usually occurs in those 
predisposed to mental disorders, as judged by a 
tainted heredity. It is characterized further by a 
rapid recovery, even after a long duration of paranoid 
symptoms, when the caffeine is withheld. The 
susceptibility of the individual to caffeine may 
vary from time to time, especially with age. The 
principal symptoms are tremors (especially of the 
hands), hyperesthesia, vertigo, digestive disorders, 
tachycardia, lack of sexual desire, abortion, dimin- 
ished fatigue, facility of intellectual work, and 
insomnia. The mental symptoms are often those 
of a subacute alcoholism, with hallucinations charac- 
teristically black in color. Four cases are described 
in some detaii— M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


3008. Radovici, A. La conception actuelle de 
Vhystérie. (The present-day conception of hysteria.) 
Sem. Hép. Paris, 1937, No. 18, 493-503.—The 
author discusses hysteria from the following points of 
view: (1) as a clinical problem, whereby dependable 
semeiological data are obtainable, (2) as a psycho- 
logical problem, as illustrated by the work of Janet 
and Freud, and (3) as a physiopathological problem, 
whereby is made possible the cerebral determination 
of disease in lesions at the meso-diencephalic stage 
and at the level of the extrapyramidal pathway.— 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3009. Sainton, P. Les psychoses des thyroidiens. 
(Psychoses in thyroid patients.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 
1937, No. 13, 346-353.—Thyrosensitivity may take 
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one of two opposing courses, depression or elation, 
with the further possibility of a cyclic co-existence 
of both states in the same individual. The hypo- 
thyroid psychoses include melancholic depression 
and mania, while hyperthyroid cases are character- 
ized by a series of psychoses, such as those observed 
in Basedow’s disease. A careful analysis of the 
patient’s mental state should always be made, as 
frequently a surgical operation or other form of 
medication is indicated.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3010. Schumacher, J. Verinderungen im Seelen- 
leben bei traumatischer Dystrophia adiposo-geni- 
talis. (Changes in the psychic life in traumatic 
dystrophia adiposo-genitalis.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1937, 99, 201-208.—A case is reviewed of a girl who 
suffered an accident and remained in a coma for 
several days. The personality characteristics before 
the accident are recorded. There was a gradual 
personality change accompanied by physical altera- 
tions. The author concludes that an injury had 
occurred to the hypophysis cerebri, occasioning a 
change in the functioning of this gland. —A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


3011. Shuey, H. An investigation of the Luria 
technic with normal and psychotic subjects. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 303-313.—The 
modification of the Luria method provides an ap- 
paratus suited for both the study of complexes and 
the study of motor patterns. The four motor 
patterns discovered both in normal and abnormal 
subjects are: the small, the large, the transition or 
mixed patterns, and the chaotic. It was found that 
there was a correlation between the motor patterns in 
the psychotic groups and certain psychiatric diseases. 
The small reactions were found in the manic-de- 
pressive and catatonic groups, and the large ones 
in the paranoid group. The chaotic group was made 
up of individuals showing marked motor disorders: 
catatonics, hebephrenics, manic-depressives, and 
those in whom the motor sphere was not yet ade- 
quately connected with the higher brain centers. 
The modified Luria apparatus used in this study 
gives a much better instrument than the original. 
Once it is set in operation, there is nothing to get out 
of order or to change, and yet it is remarkably 
sensitive.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3012. Sirkin, J. Mongolism occurring in Ameri- 
can Indians: report of three cases. N. Y. St. J. 
Med., 1937, 37, 167.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3013. Solomon, J.C. The emotional reactions of 
psychotic individuals: a new and simple test. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 395-426.—Prompted 
by the desire to find a test that will give a quantita- 
tive estimation of the degree of emotional dis- 
turbance present in mental patients, a test was 
evolved in which two glasses of water or colored 
solution were placed on the backs of the outstretched 
hands of a subject until a response of annoyance is 
elicited. The glasses are then taken off the hands of 
the subject and placed on a table where there are 
some other glasses presumably filled with the same 
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liquid, but among which there is at least one “‘trick”’ 
glass which looks exactly like the glasses with the 
solution, but which does not spill. The trick glass is 
picked up and, after adequately securing the 
attention of the subject, a quick move is made as if 
to throw its contents into his face. The normal 
response is a defensive reaction based upon the 
emotion of fear. This is followed by amusement and 
finally curiosity. A total of 150 persons were 
subjected to the test, of which 25 were normal 
individuals. The data presented show the uniform 
lowering of the emotional reaction of all psychotic 
individuals as contrasted to the established norm 
of the adjusted group.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3014. Stéhli, R. Ein Fall von angeborener 
Wortblindheit. (A case of congenital word blind- 
ness.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 97, 1—The 
author describes . young man with congenital letter 
blindness. His form-memory was normal, with his 
intelligence somewhat retarded only for verbal 
abstractions. Letters and other signs were taken 
as symbols for concrete and abstract things. How- 
ever, the man is almost completely incapable of 
dealing with acoustically presented syllables. This 
defect extends to disturbances in words, word series, 
and verbal abstractions in general.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3015. Stanley, J. Habit training for psychotic 
patients. U.S. Veterans’ Bur. med. Bull., 1936, 13, 
73-76.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3016. Trapp, C. E., & James, E. B. Comparative 
intelligence ratings in the four types of dementia 


praecox. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 86, 399-404.— 
A comparison of repeated I[Q’s on 41 dementia 
praecox patients showed an average loss of 6.5 
points for 12 of the 19 patients, although there was 
an average gain of 7 points for 5 patients. In the 11 
hebephrenic patients there was a loss of 14.1 points. 
4 catatonic patients who have all progressively 
deteriorated showed an average loss of 7.5 points. 
The simple dementia praecox patients caused more 
difficulties in administration on the second test, 
and averaged a loss of 12.5 for 11 patients. Measure- 
ment of intelligence by the Stanford test is of value 
in that it does measure to some extent the degree 
of intellectual deterioration in dementia praecox.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3017. Troeger, K. Eltern- und Geschwister- 
schaften von 100 paralytischen Probanten. Ein 
Beitrag zur Frage der Belastung bei Paralyse. (The 
parents, brothers and sisters of 100 general paralytics. 
Contribution to the problem of heredity in paraly- 
sis.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 156, 1-26.— 
The author studied the heredity of 100 general 
paralytics who had been admitted to a hospital 
near Berlin between May 1, 1934 and May 1, 1936. 
Among the brothers and sisters of this group there 
were the following incidences: schizophrenia, .85%; 
manic-depressive psychosis, .56%; general paralysis, 
1.93%; epilepsy, .33%; mental defect, 2.9%; 
alcoholism, 1.65%; death from tuberculosis, 31.43%; 
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sudden death (no cases of suicide), 26.4%. Among 
the parents of the group the incidences were: schizo- 
phrenia, .52%; general paralysis, .53%; epilepsy, 1 
case; manic-depressive psychosis, no cases; senile 
dementia, 3 cases; arteriosclerosis, 3%; alcoholism, 
4.5%; suicide, 1.6%; sudden death, 8.1%; cerebral 
apoplexy, 14%; tuberculosis, 10%. Psychoses and 
mental defect were no more common in this group 
than in the unselected population. On the other 
hand, light psychopathies, psychogenic reactions 
and alcoholism were more frequent than in the 
average population; there were also more cases of 
cerebral apoplexy, senile psychoses, and tuberculosis. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3018. Verschuer, O. v. Frequency of inherited 
defects. Eugen. News, 1938, 23, 6-8.—A summary 
of a lecture by Verschuer at the International 
Population Congress in Paris, August 11, 1937, 
emphasizing the connection between population 
study and the study of inherited defect. The 
author raises the question whether physically 
healthy and intellectual blood lines or defective and 
socially inadequate ones are propagated most 
strongly. ‘Practical eugenical race study must be 
based upon a more thorough knowledge of the 
frequency of inheritable diseases. . . . Investigation 
proves that four-fifths of all cases [of feeble-minded- 
ness] are transmitted, and only one-fifth due to 
environmental influences."’ The implications of 
the data on psychoses, blindness, malformations, 
and various inherited diseases for correct evaluation 
of the connection between inherited defect, race 
climate, civilization, etc., are mentioned. —WM. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 


3019. Vincent, E. L. Mental hygiene for nurses. 
Philadelphia: Saunders, 1938. Pp. 263. $2.00.— 
The meaning of mental health is discussed. A 
chapter is devoted to the physical and mental 
characteristics of a good nurse. The reality principle 
and facing of facts are emphasized throughout. 
The mechanisms involved in escape from reality are 
discussed and their importance indicated. The 
basis of conflicts and their practical implications are 
outlined. A chapter is devoted to personality growth 
and the characteristic behavior patterns of definite 
age periods. There is a discussion of types of pa- 
tients, and practical suggestions are offered as to the 
corresponding variations in management. The 
concluding chapter is devoted to the psychological 
At the end 
of each chapter there is a list of references for col- 
lateral reading and a list of topics for study and 
discussion. The book is indexed.—C. P. Fits- 
patrick (Butler Hospital). 


3020. Voronoff, S. Résultats aprés vingt ans de 
la greffe de la glande thyroide aux enfants crétins 
myxoedémateux. Guérison possible de ces arriérés. 
(The results, after twenty years, of grafting thyroid 
glands in myxedematous cretin children. Possible 
cure of these retarded individuals.) Paris: Editions 
de la Revue de Pathologie Comparée et d’Hygiéne 
Générale, 1937. Pp. 36.—Voronoff describes his 
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efforts to cure myxedematous cases by repeated 
grafts of thyroid glands transplanted at the normal 
site. The results obtained for three such cases, two 
of which were observed twenty years after the first 
graft, were very encouraging: continued opotherapy 
treatment may enable the retarded child to reach a 
degree of intelligence that will allow him to take an 
active part in the life of the family and to become a 
productive citizen.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3021. Wachholder, K. Inwieweit sind die Vita- 
mine und zumal das Vitamine C fiir den Neurologen 
und Psychiater von Interesse? (To what extent are 
the vitamins, and especially vitamin C, of interest 
to the neurologist and psychiatrist?) Fortschr. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 17-43.—This is the 
second article by the author on this particular field 
of investigation. The special subjects discussed 
herein are the physiology and pathophysiology of the 
vitamin C group.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State 
Hospital). 

3022. Wigert, V. Den rittpsykiatriska bediém- 
ningen av homosexuella. (The legal-psychiatric 
estimation of homosexuals.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 
1938, 15, 1-8.—This is a general article on homo- 
sexuality, with special reference to legal-psychiatric 
aspects in Sweden, where it is stated that homo- 
sexuality, as in most general populations, has an 
incidence of about 1%. There is a bill now under 
consideration which proposes no legal consideration 
for women, since here, generally, children and youths 
are not involved. Society also does not need to 
interfere when only adult men are concerned. In 
the case, however, of men attacking or mistreating 
children and youths, punishment as such will (ac- 
cording to the new law) be out of the question, and 
incarceration in mental hospitals for observation and 
treatment will be the rule. The age limit for youths 
is set at 20 years—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

3023. Wildenskov, H. Aandssvageforsorgen. 
(Care of the feeble-minded.) Tidsskr. norske 
Laegeforen., 1938, 58, 211-225.—The writer, who is 
the director of a Danish institution housing 3100 
feeble-minded persons, offers a review of conditions 
of state care of the feeble-minded in the Scandinavian 
countries, with s"cgestions for needed improve- 
ments in Norway.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


3024. Wile, I. S. Present problems of mental 
health in Russia. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 25- 
56.—Russian data indicate a broad understanding of 
mental hygiene. The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, due to lack of family organization, is one 
of the greatest problems. The family is subject 
to a variety of problems due to anxiety, pressure, and 
overcrowding, in spite of the fact that many of the 
economic insecurities have diminished. There is 
conflict concerning individualism and freedom in 
relation to the authority of the family and the power 
of the state.—P. Brand (New York City). 


3025. Wilson, G. W. The transition from organ 
neurosis to conversion hysteria. Init. J. Psycho- 
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Anal., 1938, 19, 23-39.—A case report is given in 
detail in which a transitory conversion symptom, 
characterized by muscular spasms and _ lateral 
deviation of the back, replaced earlier duodenal 
ulcer symptomatology having a marked pregenital 
cast. This conversion occurred at a time when 
the patient was about to face the problem of hetero- 
sexuality, and dreams and associative material 
disclosed that it was related to resentment toward 
a brother and the analyst and to castration wishes 
and masculine desires. Analysis disclosed that the 
material obtained in connection with the hysterical 
symptom belonged to the phallic period of instinctual 
development, with masculine identification and 
rejection of the feminine role constituting the 
paramount aim. A 24-item bibliography is ap- 
pended.— M. H. Erickson (E'oise Hospital). 

3026. Wintsch, J. Le premier congrés inter- 
national de psychiatrie infantile. (The first inter- 
national congress of child psychiatry.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1937, 4, 111-120.—First installment of a 
report of the congress—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


3027. Wolff, E. Trends in child psychiatry. J. 
Pediat., 1937, 10, 90.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2900, 2923, 2935, 2939, 2941, 
2997, 3028, 3031, 3042, 3088, 3119, 3120, 3128, 
3132, 3198, 3209, 3210, 3212, 3241. | 
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3028. Brill, M. A study of instability using the 
Goodenough drawing scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1937, 32, 288-302.—A comparative study was 
made of the performance of adjusted and malad- 
justed mentally deficient boys. There is a strong 
probability that the adjusted group will always 
score higher than the maladjusted on the Good- 
enough scale. There is also a strong probability 
that the adjusted group will have a higher Good- 
enough test age than is expected by reason of its 
Binet general mental level. An item analysis was 
made of the Goodenough scale, and a comparison 
of the per cent of adjusted and maladjusted earning 
credit on these items revealed the fact that in all 
except eight items the per cent differences were in 
favor of the adjusted group. By abbreviating the 
original scale to 20 items it was made not only a 
better instrument for differentiating the maladjusted, 
but also retained the values of the original scale. 
There is a strong likelihood that the abbreviated 
test age will conclusively differentiate the malad- 
justed.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal). 

3029. Capone, G. L’évaluation psychologique de 
la constitution individuelle. (Psychological evalua- 
tion of the individual constitution.) Biotypologie, 
1937, 5, 155-158.—The author distinguishes be- 
tween a superior or cortical personality and an 
instinctive or fundamental one. The index of 
personality is obtained by establishing the arith- 
metical means of the faculties of these two person- 
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alities and then by calculating the deviation between 
these two means. The superior personality covers 
criticism, autodomination, memory, and attention, 
while the affective personality covers tendencies to 
command, erotic, mystic, egocentric, artistic, and 
practical tendencies, and tendencies to subordination, 
opposition, and abuse of alcohol and sedatives. 
This method was applied to 91 students and 142 
workers, the results being much higher for the 
latter.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3030. Chappell, M. N. In the name of common 
sense: worry and its control. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. Pp. 192. $1.75.—Practical advice 
and procedure are given for both the average and the 
expert worrier on how to get rid of the worrying 
habit and its discomforts—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3031. Darley, J. G. Tested maladjustment 
related to clinically diagnosed maladjustment. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 632-642.—The problem was 
to compare maladjustment of students as indicated 
by tests and maladjustments with that indicated by 
clinical diagnoses and interviews. 326 men and 217 
women were tested on the following scales: Minne- 
sota scale for the survey of opinions, adjustment 
inventory, and Minnesota inventories of social 
attitudes; these yield twelve attitude or adjustment 
scores. Where significantly deviating scores oc- 


curred, the attempt was made to determine by 
interview whether the problem existed for the student 


and whether it was immediately important. Per- 
centages of clinical diagnoses which confirmed deviat- 
ing test results range from 20.4% to 52.2% for men 
and from 21.6% to 45.7% for women; the highest 
percentage in both groups occurred on results of the 
adjustment inventory scored for ‘“‘home”’ adjustment. 
It is pointed out that the use of existing test scores 
requires interpretation and clinical judgment rather 
than mechanical use of the scores as a basis for 
therapeutic work.—M. B. Erb (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 


3032. Gemelli, A. Les méthodes de diagnostic du 
caractére. (Methods of diagnosing character.) 
Biotypologie, 1937, 5, 175-184.—Results obtained 
from work on animals and children were used as 
a basis for a series of motor tests for adults, the 
behavior of the subject in relation to a given motor 
test being used as an indication of his character and 
entire personality. The data obtained can be 
grouped under the following headings: capacity to 
co-ordinate movements and the development of the 
processes of motor adaptation; development of 
sensory life; degree of intellectual development; 
emotional response; type of response (precipitant, 
slow, jerky, steady, negative, tenacious, etc.); and 
ability to remember.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3033. Guilford, J. P., & Hall, R.C. The patellar 
reflex and personality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1937, 32, 275-287.—It was found that normal 
tonicity as indicated by the extent of the knee jerk 
bears no significant relationship to any of the 
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personality traits considered in this study, parti- 
cularly to “thinking introversion” as indicated by 
responses to inventories. McDougall’s theory of 
introversion-extraversion again lacks verification. 
Factors of increased muscular tension, relaxation 
under instruction to relax, and their consequent 
influences upon the knee jerk, bear no apparent 
relationship to the personality traits considered. 
Individual differences in exertion in the hand grip 
are not a factor in producing individual differences 
in facilitation of the knee jerk. McDougall’s theory 
is decidedly lacking in support, as indicated by 
negative correlations between fluctuation rates of the 
windmill figure and questionnaire indicators of 
introversion.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3034. Hallowell, A. I. Fear and anxiety as cul- 
tural and individual variables in a primitive society. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 25-47.—The author shows 
the relations between some of the characteristic 
fears experienced by a group of Indians living on the 
Berens River in Canada, and their traditional system 
of beliefs, by discussing the former with reference 
to the situations in which they occur. Some of 
these situations, such as illness, are common to 
human life everywhere, yet they do not give rise to 
equivalent affects. The author concludes that the 
role of cultural variables may be understood through 
the study of affective experience in a number of 
different human societies; comparative data of this 
sort may also indicate that individual deviations 
themselves take on characteristic forms in different 
societies. —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3035. Husband, R. W. Body build and person- 
ality traits in college students. J. gen. Psychol., 
1938, 18, 199-201.—100 pyknics and asthenics were 
selected from over 500 students, and compared on the 
basis of four personality measures with Kretschmer’s 
hypothesis. Results, especially when the most 
extreme cases of body build were selected out, tend to 
agree in the main, although not in every case, with 
those of Kretschmer.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3036. Kaufman, L. Recommendations for study 
of personality traits. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 
32, 446-449.—An attempt has been made here to 
broaden the study of personality traits by bringing 
together the statistical group method, the indivi- 
dual statistical method, the historical method, 
personality findings in biography, and philosophical 
conclusions concerning personality. Suggestions for 
practical procedure include: testing an individual; 
plotting his profile; determining his type. By com- 
paring him with the successful, unsuccessful and 
exceptional individual of his type, educators and 
clinics could guide individuals because they would 
know the traits to be strengthened or weakened.— 
C,H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3037. Mosier, C. I. On the validity of neurotic 

. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 3-16.— 

he author finds that the use of the questionnaire 
method in the measurement of personality mal- 
adjustment has proceeded by the use of three general 
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methods: (1) validation of the measuring instrument 
against clinical observations and diagnosis; (2) 
validation against the test itself by some measure of 
internal consistency ; (3) validation of the test against 
other tests. He examines these three methods 
critically ‘“‘to determine their interdependence, and 
to make explicit the assumptions involved in each, 
as well as to review briefly some of the work that 
has been accomplished by each method. "—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


3038. Omwake, L. A study of sense of humor: 
its relation to sex, age, and personal chargcteristics. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 688-704.—Approximately 
600 high school and college students were asked to 
rate themselves on various points with reference to 
their sense of humor and to rank 12 jokes from best 
to poorest; they were free to indicate any which 
lacked a point. The results show that: (1) no one 
joke was consistently marked ‘‘best”’ or “‘poorest”’; 
(2) each joke was marked pointless by at least one 
student (only one-third of the subjects marked 
‘pointless’ the joke designed to be pointless); (3) 
adolescent boys showed a greater liking for the 
“shady” joke than did the girls of the same age and 
older college students; (4) several jokes showed 
consistently higher ratings by the older group; (5) 
there was a tendency for students to rate themselves 
high on possession of a sense of humor, only 1% 
rating themselves below average; (6) every joke 
was ranked “best” and “‘poorest’’ by at least one 
student who ranked himself very superior in sense 
of humor; (7) the rank given to the “‘shady joke” 


was raised or lowered by a positive or negative mental 


attitude toward “‘shady” jokes —M. B. Erb (Psy- 


chological Corporation). 


3039. Paulsen, L. Phantasievorgiinge bei der 
Deutung sinnarmer Farbkomplexe. (Fantasies aris- 
ing from the presentation of meaningless color 
complexes.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 99, 1-79.— 
In this article the author reviews the studies made by 
Marr at the Leipzig Psychological Institute with the 
phenomenon of imagination. Following in the 
same field and using with modifications Marr's 
method, she experimented with 15 mature persons 
using 21 color splotches. Complete records were 
kept of all remarks made as the process of fantasy 
took place. Her investigations resulted in a number 
of questions for further survey: What influence has 
age upon imaginative ability? How does it arise and 
what factors—physical, psychical, emotional—are 
involved? What differences are there between 
men and women? What variations among person- 
ality types? She claims there is a close relationship 
with temperamental attitude. There is a universal 
tendency to see behind the objective, to interpret 
in symbolic terms.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


3040. Pintner, R., & Forlano,G. A comparison of 
methods of item selection for a personality test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 643-652.—A comparison 
of nine methods of item selection for a personality 
test for grades IV to 1X was made. This comparison 
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made use of four sub-tests and two populations of 
100 cases each. The methods of item selection 
have been compared on the basis of the scores ob- 
tained on the items selected by each method. This 
was done for the best 35, the middle 30, and the 
worst 35 items respectively. Scores based upon 
items selected by the nine methods show very high 
intercorrelations, particularly with reference to the 
best items and total scores. It would seem to make 
little difference in actual practical work which 
method of item selection is used in the selection of 
the best (most consistent) items. Correlation of the 
validity values assigned to all items by the nine 
methods shows a fairly high agreement among the 
various methods in the assignment of such validity 
values.—M. B. Erb (Psychological Corporation). 


3041. Piotrowski, Z. The reliability of Ror- 
schach’s Erlebnistypus. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1937, 32, 439-445.—The purpose of this article has 
been to point out that the measurement of the 
reliability of the Rorschach Erlebnistypus by means 
of the split-half reliability coefficients introduces 
fundamental changes in the Rorschach method 
itself. Consequently, these coefficients are in- 
adequate for the purpose of determining the true 
reliability of the Rorschach method or any of its 
components. The only way to determine the relia- 
bility of the Rorschach method seems to be that of 
re-examination. Rorschach’s definitions of intro- 
version and extraversion are quite different from 
those used in questionnaires of introversion and 
extraversion; thus results obtained by these different 
approaches are not comparable.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3042. Piotrowski, Z. The Rorschach inkblot 
method in organic disturbances of the central ner- 
vous system. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 86, 525-537. 
—Ten Rorschach signs of extreme variation were 
studied with the idea of differentiating the cortical- 
subcortical organic group from the non-cerebral 
organic and the conversion hysteria groups. All of 
the cortical-subcortical patients showed more of 
the abnormal signs than any patient from the other 
two groups. Qualitative criteria were studied and 
suggested in order to increase the reliability of the 
Rorschach method as an aid in the diagnosis of 
organic conditions of the cortical and subcortical 
structures of the brain. There was some experi- 
mental evidence pointing to the possibility of il- 
lustrating, by means of the Rorschach method, a 
general law of mental deviation which would imply 
quantitative but not qualitative differences between 
y~ cortical-subcortical and other groups.—C. R. 

Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3043. Remmer, H. H., Whisler, L., & Duwald, V. 
F. “Neurotic” indicators at the adolescent level. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 17-24.—The authors de- 
scribe the selection of best items in the construction 
of a personality test for the adolescent level. They 
found high self-correlation and correlation with 
total score in a 28-item test, and believe it to be most 
applicable in further testing —Z. D. Hunt (Brown). 
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3044. Saussure, R. de. Conduites d’obéissance 
et d’expérience. (Behavior according to obedience 
and experience.) Evolut. psychiat., 1937, No. 2, 
81-97.—An excess of solicitude or authority in the 
family environment may determine the child's 
attitude throughout his life, by hindering him from 
gaining autonomy and by arousing habits of obedi- 
ence. Obedience types are classed as follows: those 
who obey without revolt, those who obey although 
in a state of revolt, and those who revolt and disobey. 
—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3045. Schreider, E. Les types humains. (The 
human types.) (3 vols.) Paris: Hermann, 1937. 
Pp. 104; 79; 105. 20 fr.; 18 fr.; 20 fr.—The three 
volumes, which the author describes in the preface 
as a “classification of classifications,’’ take up the 
somatic, psychological, and somato-psychological 
classifications of human types. Volume | describes 
the various somatic varieties (racial, morphological, 
and constitutional) and gives the doctrinal concep- 
tions of the French morphological school and the 
Italian anthropometric constitutionalist school. Vol- 
ume II includes a systematization of the principal 
psychological classifications: classifications according 
to temperament and character, “types of general 
orientation of the mind,”’ psychoanalytic types, 
reflexological types, psychosociological types, and 
classifications according to Apfelbach, Ewald, and 
Spranger. Volume III deals with somato-psycho- 
logical correlations, summarizes the concepts of 
Kretschmer and of Jaensch, and discusses biotypes, 
endocrinological varieties (Pende’s classification), 
and criminal types (doctrines of Lombroso, Di 
Tullio, and others). Extensive bibliography.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3046. Stirring, G. 
wortlichkeit, Schuldbewusstsein und Reue. 


Zurechnung und Verant- 
(Sense 
of sufficiency and responsibility, sense of guilt and 


penitence.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 99, 260-276.— 
The author discusses the problem of ‘‘sense of duty”’ 
in its analysis of feeling of adequacy and responsi- 
bility and the sense of guilt and penitence that 
accompanies these. He shows their interrelationship” 
He quotes prominent philosophers and psychologists 
in their analysis of sense of guilt, compares them and 
indicates his agreement or disagreement with them. 
—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 


[See also abstracts 27 2, 2859, 2914, 2958, 3082, 
3085, 3123, 3131, 3155, 3188, 3251. ] 
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3047. Bahle, J. Das Teil-Ganze-Problem im 
kiinstlerischen Schaffensprozess. (The whole-part 
problem in the artistic creative process.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1937, 99, 209-212.—A problem that has 
always challenged philosophy, the whole versus the 
part, has come into psychology in the investigation 
of the attributes of the Gestalt. The Berlin school 
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represents one line of thinking of this field, the 
Leipzig school another, the former dealing with the 
realistic-mechanistic side, phenomena perceptually 
sensed, the latter with the psychic structure, the 
self, the person. The author discusses the contribu- 
tion of Selz, and quotes from several artists in music, 
drama and painting who are conscious of a whole 
while working analytically on the parts.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


3048. Bice, H. V. A note on a racial factor in 
responses in word association. I. J. soc. Psychol., 
1938, 9, 107-109.—The results of a word association 
test given 1200 subjects (500 white men, 500 white 
women, 200 negro women) showed that the 6000 
responses of the white subjects contained 21% 
which named a color; to the same words the negroes 
gave 1200 responses, only 9% of which were names 
of colors. Negro subjects tend to give the word 
“color” rather than naming any specific color. 
If the colors white, black and yellow, which have 
peculiar significance for the negro, are omitted from 
the lists, the order of frequency is precisely the same 
for the white and for the negro—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 


3049. Booth, G. C. The use of graphology in 
medicine. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 86, 674-679.— 
Handwriting is an expressive motor activity, 
definitely characteristic of the individual personality 
of the writer. A strict correlation exists between 
handwriting and the personality make-up, shown 
particularly well by the study of handwriting speci- 
mens of chronic arthritics. By using the graphic 
expressions of the patient we become independent 
of his varying amounts of insight, and still get an 
accurate chart of his dynamic trends and their 
interrelationship and interdependence in the different 
periods of his life-—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


3050. Bramwell, B. S. The Andersons of Peter- 
head. Eugen. Rev., 1938, 29, 247—251.—A record of 
the distinguished descendants of Alexander Ander- 
son, a miller in Aberdeenshire, who died in 1794. 
Data are included on their longevity, fecundity, 
physique, and other desirable qualities persisting 
through ten generations, as well as a summary of 
their achievements.—G. C. Schwesinger (American 
Museum of Natural History). 


3051. Britt, S. H. Social psychologists or psy- 
chological sociologists—which? J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1937, 32, 314-318.—See XII: 2527.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3052. Brown, S.P. The influence of grammatical 
function on the incidence of stuttering. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1937, 2, 207-215.—Oral reading perform- 
ances of 32 stutterers were analyzed to determine 
the relationship between speech blocks and gram- 
matical functior. The results show that there exists 
for stutterers a rank of difficulty of parts of speech, 
whether the conventional eight categories are used 
or a finer differentiation of eighteen categories. 
There is some degree of consistency in such a rank- 
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ing, although the ranks are not statistically signifi- 
cant. The degree of agreement between individ:.als 
indicates a ‘‘psychological significance”’ of the ranks. 
Words which are of greater importance in conveying 
meaning, such as adjectives, nouns, adverbs, verbs, 
give the greater amount of trouble; while words of 
relatively small importance in conveying meaning 
give correspondingly less trouble—C. V. Hudgins 
(Oberlin). 


3053. Bruntz, G. C. Allied propaganda and the 
— of German morale in 1918. Publ. Opin. 
uart., 1938, 2, No. 1, 61-76—The propaganda 
activities of the ‘allies were eventually countered by 
the Germans. The psychological subsection of the 
U.S. Army kept watch of the morale of the German 
troops. It fluctuated directly with the military 
situation of the Germans. The author, however, 
believes morale was affected by propaganda activi- 
ties and the superior propaganda organization of the 
allies —R. L. Schanck (Kenyon). 


3054. Canesi, A. Vorlaufige Untersuchungen 
liber die Psychologie des Gebets. (Preliminary 
studies on the psychology of prayer.) Arch. Relig- 
Psychol., 1936, 6, 13-72.—Under the direction of 
Gemelli, the author applied the Kiilpe method to 
the study of prayer. He presented 38 prayer texts 


to 5 pious subjects and instructed them to read the 
prayers and then to give an introspective account. 
From a study of the observations of the subjects, 
the author feels that prayers have value only in so 
far as they are symbolic; that the feeling of confi- 


dence into which the Catholic prayer is resolved is 
possible only when it precedes an intellectual con- 
viction; and that the will operates during prayer if 
it is moved by motives of intellectual nature.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3055. Cantril, H. Prediction of social events. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1937, 1. No. 4, 83-87.—A 
questionnaire asked several hundred people to make 
70 different predictions about future social events. 
Bankers and life insurance executives are highly 
typical in their predictions, communists and lawyers 
atypical. Academic scholars foresee much change. 
The majority of all groups forecast another war and 
depression. Other relationships are noted.—R. L. 
Schanck (Kenyon). 

3056. Chapin, F. S., & Queen, S. A. Research 
memorandum on social work in the depression. 
Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1937, No. 39. Pp. 146. 
$1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3057. Clark, Le M. Emotional adjustment in 
marriage. St. Louis: Mosby, 1937. Pp. 261. $3.00. 
—The book aims at increasing human happiness by 
contributing further truths upon which a satisfactory 
adjustment to the sex side of marriage may be based. 
The method followed is to give the parent group the 
necessary information as a basis for rational orienta- 
tion of their own lives and for education of their 
children.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3058. Cottrell, L. S., Jr. Research note on 
differential fertility with respect to birth order. J. 
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soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 49-56.—The fertility rates of 
married couples classified in turn by the birth order 
position of the wife and that of the husband were 
computed. Men who are youngest children, and 
women who are either only children or middle 
children, tend to have a consistently positive attitude 
toward parenthood. Women who are oldest and 
youngest children, and men who are only children, 
tend not to be favorably inclined toward parent- 
hood. The author states that it is necessary to 
collect much larger samples with stricter control of 
social, economic, age, and other factors, before any 
claims for the validity of such differentials can be 
made, but he believes such studies have a contribu- 
tion to make to the study of the psychology of 
fertile and non-fertile personality types.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 

3059. Curry, R. The mechanism of pitch change 
in the voice. J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 254-258.—The 
laryngeal mechanism in a soprano singing the vowel 
“‘a’’ over the range from 208-1024 cycles was studied 
by X-ray photographs, cathode-ray oscillograms, 
and sound recordings employed simultaneously.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3060. Dashiell, J F. Affective value-distances as 
a determinant of esthetic judgment-times. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 57-67.—The problem of the 
present study was to determine whether the time 
required to make a choice between two stimuli was a 
function of the amount of difference in their affective 
values. The stimuli were 7 colored papers presented 
in a Dodge tachistoscope. Each of 9 S's did the 
experiment 3 times. Reports were made by means of 
telegraph keys; the time required was measured by 
an electric stop-watch. The results agreed in 
general with other reported results, B being first 
choice, Y-G seventh. The choice time was found 
to be long for those colors in the middle range of 
preferences, and short for those at the extremes. 
“The difference in choice times between colors 
separated by only one interval of preference rank and 
colors separated by 6 intervals is a reliable differ- 
ence.” These results check the psychophysical 
finding that judgment time is inversely related to the 
distance between the stimuli being judged.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3061. Evans, L. T. Cuban field studies on terri- 
toriality of the lizard Anolis sagrei. J. comp. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 25, 97-125.—Data are presented which 
indicate that Anolis sagrei is not gregarious, that it is 
territorial, that the dewlap display of the male 
during courtship elicits a definite stereotyped re- 
sponse from the female which response in turn elicits 
pursuit, that a resident lizard becomes darker than 
before, and that the family comprises one male and 
from one to four or perhaps more females. Extensive 
bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

3062. Ferguson, E.A. Race consciousness among 
American negroes. J. Negro Educ., 1938, 7, 32-40. 
—The amalgamation process common to other 
races and nationalities excludes the negro. In fact, 
discrimination has had the effect of developing, not 
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destroying race consciousness. The problem, there- 
fore, is one of utilizing various agencies such as the 
N.A.A.C.P., the National Urban League, negro 
literature and negro press, church and fraternal 
organizations to foster the only program in which 
the entire race has ever had faith since emancipation 
—education. The program includes, however, not 
only formal education but “the sort to help him 
[the negro ] in adjusting to his difficult position as a 
member of the minority group.” The negro must 
be an opportunist, seizing “every chance he can, 
whether it is an injustice which can be corrected 
through the courts, or false reports which can be 
corrected by the dissemination of facts. Above all, 
he must make friends and establish friendly attitudes 
with white people." —W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


3063. Gallup, G. What the people want. Market 
Res., 1938, 8, No. 3, 18-22.—Continuing the paper 
started in the preceding issue, the author states 
that the sampling referendum performs another 
function: that of gauging the strength of Congres- 
sional pressure groups. Several studies by the 
Institute of Public Opinion are discussed. Possible 
errors in the sampling technique are important to 
overcome, and it was because such errors were not 
considered that the recent Literary Digest presiden- 
tial poll fell so far short of the truth.—A. B. Blanken- 
ship (Psychological Corporation). 


3064. Garth, T. R., & Smith, O. D. The per- 
formances of full-blood Indians on language and non- 
language intelligence tests. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 


chol., 1937, 32, 376-381.—Age for age and grade 
for grade, the Indian children show a performance on 
the Pintner test more nearly equal to white per- 


formance than they do on the verbal test. IQ's for 
the Pintner test, while inferior to those of whites, 
are from 10 to 14 points higher than IQ's from the 
verbal test. The study indicates that verbal tests 
may be unfair to Indian children if it is granted that 
the non-language tests measure intelligence.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3065. Grossmann, A. Die Streuung der Laut- 
dauer und das Weber-Fechnersche Gesetz. (The 
distribution of the durations of sounds and the 
Weber-Fechner law.) Arch. ges. Phonet., Abt. I, 
1937, 4, 234.—‘‘The data of duration time of all 
syllables in New High German, heard as short 
syllables, have been measured by undulating curves 
of sound in hundredth parts of asecond. The regular 
asymmetry of the distribution of the frequency data 
occurring thereby, is considerably reduced by 
always taking the Weber-Fechner law into considera- 
tion. Standards are given for the quality of the 
symmetry.” —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3066. Gundlach, R. H. Confusion among under- 
graduates in political and economic ideas. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 357-367.—The vast 
majority of undergraduates in this sampling show no 
consistency in their socio-economic and political 
views. Their opinions reflect the undigested and 
contradictory clichés found in the daily press. This 
condition is tempered by the inclusion of a number of 
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socially idealistic views but warped by a certain 
moral laxity. More advanced students seem to 
have moved in one of two directions. Some, with 
a rising social consciousness, approach a consistent 
and integrated view that carries over to their moral 
evaluations. Others, however, show an emotional 
trend toward individualism and fascism, and toward 
a laxity in social morals.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3067. Hartmann, G. The differential validity of 
items in a liberalism-conservatism test. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1938, 9, 67-78.—106 statements dealing 
with a variety of “‘controversial’’ issues in current 
public affairs were assembled in such fashion that a 
summation of specific expressions of approval or 
disapproval would yield an acceptable measure of a 
respondent's liberalism or conservatism. The se- 
lected statements were first scored by a “‘criterion’’ 
group of eminent liberals and conservatives in public 
life and then “item-analyzed” in terms of the 
responses made by a national sampling of 3700 
secondary-school teachers. The top and bottom 
27% of this sample, comprising exactly 1000 cases, 
were contrasted in accordance with Kelley’s standard 
procedures. An appendix is given which lists the 
precise validity of each item in the test.—EZ. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

3068. Hawk, S. S. Moto-kinesthetic speech 

ining for children. J. Speech Disorders, 1937, 2, 
231-237.—The author describes a method of speech 
training for very young children who do not learn 
speech by the usual sensory processes of hearing and 
seeing.. The method involves training the child 
to make the movements of speech in response to 
tactual and kinesthetic stimuli. ‘The teacher 
actually sets the pattern for the child, giving sug- 
gestions to the muscle groups by muscular and 
kinesthetic sensation, so the child knows definitely 
by the pressure exerted” the direction and the kind 
of movement the organ should make. The child is 
allowed to practice only the correct movements, so 
that false or incorrect sounds do not develop. Train- 
ing should begin as soon as the child shows evidence 
of delayed speech development.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Oberlin). 

3069. Heltman, H. J. Psycho-social phenomena 
of stuttering, and their etiological and therapeutic 
implications. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 79-96.— 
Search of the literature shows that stuttering is 
perfectly correlated with expectancy of stuttering. 
This expectancy has apparently been established 
through fortuitous conditioning; prophylaxis is 
therefore prevention of such conditioning and 
therapy is its extinction.—EZ. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3070. Henrikson, E. H. The audience-reaction 
ballot; an evaluation. Quart. J. Speech, 1938, 24, 
48-61.—Previously reported studies of change of 
attitude as measured by the audience-reaction ballot 
are criticized on the grounds that (1) the ballot ig- 
nored measurement of weakened opinions, although 
providing a record of which opinions had been 
strengthened by the stimulus situation; (2) the form 
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of the ballot requires recall of the attitude held prior 
to the discussion serving as stimulus and comparison 
of the previous with the present attitude, which 
process may have considerable influence on the final 
judgment; and (3) use of college classes as audiences 
overlooks the fact that as contrasted with typical 
public meetings, a considerable percentage of the 
college students indicate indifference to the problem, 
rather than attitudes which are favorable, unfavor- 
able or even undecided. A modified form of ballot 
is presented.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

3071. Hildebrandt, K. Bedeutung der Abstam- 
mungslehre fiir die Weltanschauung. (The sig- 
nificance of heredity doctrine for a world view.) Z. 
ges. Naturwiss., 1937, 3, 15-34.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3072. Howells, T.H. Factors influencing honesty. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 97-102.—Original or 
“honest” answers to an objective test were recorded 
surreptitiously by means of attaching a sheet of 
waxed impression paper or paper treated for a 
chemical impression process to the test form. 
Students were asked to grade their own papers, and 
cheating was diagnosed by the additions or correc- 
tions made. No real correlation was found between 
honesty and intelligence. As the need for cheating 
(increasing difficulty of the test) increased cheating in- 
creased, both in the number of individuals cheating 
and in the am@unt of cheating per individual. A 
third part of the experiment (in which grades were 
given in the form of scrip which must be kept in the 
classroom and which could thus be pilfered) resulted 
in only 10% of cheating as compared with 80% in 
the previous part, and suggests that honesty may 
be greater in individual relationships than when 
dealing with groups or institutions (e.g. school 
tests) —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3073. Jones, J. B. Objective testing of pro- 
nunciation at the college level. Quart. J. Speech, 
1938, 24, 62-65.—A paper-and-pencil test of pro- 
nunciation is described. Data on 112 subjects 
indicate that the difficulty level of the test is ap- 
proximately the same when administered as a 
written test as when administered orally —W. H. 
Wilke (New York University). 

3074. Joussain, A. Masses et foules. (Masses 
and crowds.) Rev. int. Sociol., 1936, 43, 293-305.— 
The mass and the crowd have common character- 
istics of suggestibility and emotionality; but the 
mass is more conservative, slower to move than the 
crowd, and the crowd is more unstable and revolu- 
tionary than the mass. Under the rule of passion, 
such as hope or collective fear, the mass tends to 
transform itself, psychologically and materially, into 
a crowd.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3075. Kainz, F. Zur Psychologie der Sprach- 
funktionen. (Concerning the psychology of the 
speech functions.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 139, 38-97.— 
The author presents a comprehensive psychological 
approach to the sources, functions, os genetic and 
«phenomenological aspects of speech.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 
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3076. Kincheloe, S. C. Research memorandum 
on religion in the depression. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. 
Bull., 1937, No. 33. Pp. 167. $1.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3077. Kirkpatrick, C. A statistical investigation 
of the psychoanalytic theory of mate selection. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 427-430.—The 
purpose of this study was to investigate the psy- 
choanalytic theory that there is a more or less 
unconscious disposition to seek a mate who resembles 
in some way the parent of the opposite sex. A 
reasonable hypothesis expressing the psychoanalytic 
theory seemed to be that men born of young mothers 
would be more inclined to marry women younger 
than themselves, as compared with men born of 
older mothers. There were 768 cases which gave the 
necessary information. No quantitative support 
for the hypothesis could be deduced from the data 
obtained.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3078. Kirtley, M. Student pedigree-studies. 54. 
A family history showing an interest in agricultural 
work and live stock raising in the West. Eugen. 
News, 1938, 23, 8-10.—Four generations of two 
families are traced. One shows few members 
interested in agricultural work, the other shows a 
predominance of agricultural interest among the 
offspring. Most of the fourth generation studied are 
too young to have chosen their careers.—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 


3079. Kéhler, W. Psychological remarks on some 
questions of anthropology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
50, 271-288.—This essay deals with the influence 
that the psychological point of view may have 
upon the interpretation of anthropological material. 
The civilized mind can better understand the primi- 
tive mind (which Lévy-Bruhl thought impossible) 
if some modern psychological principles are applied. 
The western scientist constantly looks at the world as 
the physicist has taught him to and from that point 
of view primitive mysticism is incomprehensible. 
Primitive man has no objective physics; he endows 
his world with those perception-qualities, emphasized 
by Von Ehrenfels, which give the external stimulus 
its character as a meaningful entity. Many ap- 
parently mystical concepts of primitive people can 
be readily understood in terms of their phenomeno- 
logical nature. Western man has learned the sub- 
jective nature of certain experiences, whereas to the 
primitive they are very real and objective. For the 
primitive mind, which has not assimilated Hume's 
theory of causation, causation by transmission 
seems self-evident. Kéhler thinks that a franker 
appreciation of such psychological principles as 
these by anthropologists will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the facts of primitive behavior.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3080. Lang, L. W. Christ’s psychology of the 
kingdom: a study in modern psychology of the 
system of Jesus in the gospels. London: Group 
Publications, 1937. Pp. 200. 8/6.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 
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3081. Lazarsfeld, P., & Wyant, R. Magazines in 
90 cities—who reads what? Publ. Opin. Quart., 1937, 
1, No. 4, 29-41.—A reading rank was assigned 60 
American cities so that a high rank indicated prom- 
inence in circulation of a great number of maga- 
zines. The West reads more magazines than the 
East. Cities with old people have larger circulations 
than others. Other correlations are given.—R. L. 
Schanck (Kenyon). 

3082. Levine, M. Unconscious motivations in 
big-brother work. Ment. Hyg. N. Y., 1938, 22, 
99-108.—Often those who undertake big-brother 
work are immature and are using their little brothers 
to build themselves. There are various forms of 
immaturity which when present in a large degree 
can be very disturbing. Such are: a desire to control 
and dominate, tendency to give to excess, homo- 
sexual tendencies, an excessive need to be appreciated 
and admired, a tendency to apply one’s own stand- 
ards, ambitions and experiences to another with 
little regard for the fact that the other person is an 
individual of different personality —P. Brand (New 
York City). 

3083. Lurie, W. A. Statistics and public opinion. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1937, 1, No. 4, 78-83.—The 
problems of finding out how many people hold the 
same opinion, to what extent a public holds a certain 
opinion, or how many publics there are in regard 
to the whole range of opinion that an issue presents, 
are solved by different statistical techniques. 
Solutions are indicated.— R. L. Schanck (Kenyon). 


3084. Maack, A. Phonometrische Untersuch- 
ungen tiber Beziehungen des Akzents zum Melodie- 
verlauf. (Phonometric investigations on the rela- 
tionships of accent to melody development.) Arch. 
ges. Phonet., Abt. I, 1937, 4, 213.—‘In 73% of all 
stressed sonants of a German gramophone record 
the sound rises, while in 90% of all unstressed 
sonants its falls. This dependence is upset by the 
intonation, which frequently allows unstressed syl- 
lables at the beginning of a sentence to rise and 
stressed ones at the end of a sentence to fall. Certain 
sonants have in themselves a tendency to a rising or 
falling wave of melody.” —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3085. Malamud, I. T. A psychological approach 
to the study of social crises. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 
43, 578-592.—An attempt is made to gain insight 
into the psychological mechanisms operative in the 
process of the Russian Revolution on the basis of 
an analysis of two representative leaders. The 
widely divergent psychological organizations of 
Gorki and Andreyev, as gathered from their life 
histories and literary productions, provide us with 
accentuated characterizations of the conflicting 
emotional trends that have developed in Russia 
throughout the process leading up to the crisis in 
1917. Andreyev, representing a certain portion of 
the intelligentsia, reflects the primitive tendencies 
as they existed in the years preceding the first stage 
of the revolution—the abortive attempt in 1905— 
while in Gorki we find a reflection of the struggle and 
the final triumph of the mature, real needs, which 
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came into being after 1905 and culminated in the 
revolution of 1917 and the readjustment after it.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3086. Martha-Vié, J. Schwere Sprachstirung bei 
einem intelligenten, von motorischer Debilitit 
betroffenen Kinder. (Severe speech disturbance in 
an intelligent child suffering from a motor disability.) 
Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 1075.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3087. Mead, M. Public opinion mechanisms 
among primitive peoples. Pudi. Opin. Quart., 1937, 
1, No. 3, 5-16.—A study of primitive societies (the 
Arapesh, the Itamul of New Guinea, and the Pal- 
inese) because of the coherence of the simpler 
material aids in understanding three types of public 
opinion in our own culture: (1) community action as 
a consequence of continued response of individuals as 
members of a public; (2) action following the opera- 
tion of formal alignments of individuals who react 
in terms of group position in the social scheme; (3) 
action obeying the dictates of a formal code. The 
author considers each of these mechanisms as it 
operates in a primitive culture, and indicates similar 
problems in our culture—R. L. Schanck (Kenyon). 

3088. Meggendorfer, F. Zur Ablésung des BGB. 
(On the pruning of the Book of Civil Law.) Fortschr. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 1-16.—In January, 1937, 
at the University of Heidelberg, the State Secretary 
of the Ministry of Justice spoke of the necessity of 
revising and pruning the Biirgerlichen Gesetsbuch 
(Book of Civil Law). Because of the new philosophy 


of the National-Socialistic regime and its theories on 
race hygiene, the laws as they stand are considered 


out of date. The laws under consideration in this 
article are those concerning guardianship of the 
feeble-minded, the mentally ill, marriage and 
inheritance. Particular laws and clauses as they now 
stand are fully discussed. Bibliography.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


3089. Menefee, S. C. Stereotyped phrases and 
public opinion. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 43, 614-622. 
—A questionnaire study of 218 University of Wash- 
ington students showed that stereotyped phrases or 
“‘catchwords” have great influence upon the accep- 
tance or rejection of ideas. Extremist phrases, either 
reactionary or radical, were less effective than the 
milder conservative and liberal phrases. References 
to the Constitution, the flag, and the open shop were 
while fascist and old-style communist 
phrases were usually rejected. The middle class, as 
represented by these college students, is apparently 
quite susceptible to stereotyped phrases in the 
controversial fields of politics and labor.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.). 

3090. Monroe, A. H. The measurement and 
analysis of audience reaction to student speakers— 
studies in attitude changes. Bull. Purdue Univ., 
Stud. higher Educ., 1937, No. 32. Pp. 80.—Through 
a series of three experiments the author studied 
three related problems: three devices by which 
individual differences in the general effect of public 
speeches upon the opinions of auditors might be 
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objectively measured, the determination of the 
differences between effective and ineffective speakers, 
and the determination of the number and identity 
of variables which exists in the auditors’ impression. 
On the basis of data gathered the author concludes 
that one factor has its effect with respect to one or 
more of a limited number of characteristics. Bibli- 
ography.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 

3091. Moore, C. E. A. A preliminary study of the 
emotional effects of letter sounds. Quart. J. Speech, 
1938, 24, 134-149.—-Various literary men have held 
that sounds tend to arouse particular affective 
responses. An experimental test of this idea was 
carried out, using words and nonsense syllables. 
The purpose of the tests was not disclosed to the 
subjects. Results indicate that as a rule front 
vowels and diphthongs ending in a front vowel are 
said by the subjects to arouse feelings described 
by such words as gaiety, rapid movement, bright- 
ness, etc., whereas low and back vowels were 
generally referred to feelings described by a group 
of words including awe, dullness, mystery, sadness, 
The number of subjects and the reliability of 
Wilke 


etc. 
the differences are not indicated.—W. H. 
(New York University). 

3092. Newcomb, T. Determinants of opinion. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1937, 1, No. 4, 71-78.—A review 
of recent attitude studies which throw light on the 
relationship between opinion and personality factors 
or types of propaganda influence.—R. L. Schanck 
(Kenyon). 


3093. Osborn, R. Freud and Marx. A dialectical 


study. New York: Equinox Co-operative Press, 
1937. Pp. 285. $2.50.—The book is an attempt 
“to illustrate the inter-relationships between the 
subjective life of man, as described by Freud, and 
the objective world of economic processes, whose 
laws of development Marxism has investigated.” 
The author points out the need for studying both in 
order to have an adequate understanding of men and 
society, and quotes fully from both Freudian and 
Marxian sources to substantiate his argument.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3094. Outland, G. E. Determinants involved in 
boy transiency. J. educ. Sociol., 1938, 11, 360-372.— 
“This study is concerned with the cases of 3,352 
boys registering at the Los Angeles bureau of the 
Federal Transient Service during the year from 
August Ist, 1934, to July 3ist, 1935, on whom 
verified information was obtained from some social 
agency.”’ Statistical analysis of these data indicates 
that the boys have a modal age of 18 years; more 
than 69% are making their first trip on the road; 
82% have been transient less than six months; 
88% are native born whites; 78% come from urban 
districts; 62% come from homes where there were 
four or more children; 56% come from broken homes; 
59% have completed one or more years of high 
school. ‘More than 30% of the families represented 
were active relief cases at the time the boy left 
home.”’ Economic causes such as unemployment, 
social factors such as broken or discordant homes, 
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and desire for adventure provided the most frequent 
reasons for the boys’ leaving home.—F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University). 

3095. Pichon, E., & Borel-Maisonny, S. Le 
bégaiement. Sa nature et son traitement. (Stutter- 
ing; its nature and treatment.) Paris: Masson, 1937. 
Pp. 98. 18 fr.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3096. Powers, E. Psychology and the law. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 258-274.—The 
continued resistance of the law to the findings of 
psychologists is a very natural one and must be 
understood before cooperation can be achieved; 
and the psychologists on their part have manifested 
certain ‘‘blind spots’’ which have served to widen 
the gap between the two disciplines. The psy- 
chologists must recognize the fact that though the 
law is dealing fundamentally with the same subject 
matter, it is not traveling along the same line, but, 
on the contrary, has set up very different goals. The 
law is more interested in competitive activity than in 
testimonial accuracy, more in expressions of punitive 
impulses than in sympathetic understanding of anti- 
social behavior. To obtain cooperation, it is neces- 
sary for the lawyer to gain a more thorough grasp 
of psychological knowledge; and for the psychologist 
to strive for a keener appreciation of the law's aims 
and essential spirit by studying legal behavior in 
actual practice rather than under the artificial 
conditions of the laboratory or office.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3097. Prak, J.L. De intelligentie van het Neder- 
landsche volk. (The intelligence of the Dutch 
people.) Afkomst en Toekomst, 1937, 3, 115-131.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3098. Rabaud, E. Notes sommaires sur les rap- 
ports des pagures avec les actinies et les éponges. 
(Brief notes on the relationship of hermit-crabs to 
sea anemones and sponges.) Bull. Soc. zool. Fr., 
1938, 62, 400-406.—The author reports his recent 
studies on commensalism. Observations of the 
behavior of hermit-crabs with respect to sea ane- 
mones and sponges lead to the conclusion that certain 
hermit-crabs are attracted to certain sea anemones, 
the latter exhibiting a passive but tolerant attitude. 
Other crabs are attracted by sponges with no capture 
or fixation habits involved. On the other hand, 
hermit-crabs may be indifferent to certain other 
organisms even though the latter may be lodged on 
their shells. Apparently these organisms are posi- 
tively attracted by the crabs.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 

3099. Rhodes, A. A comparative study of motor 
abilities of negroes and whites. Child Develpm., 
1937, 8, 369-371.—In this investigation 80 negro 
children, 20 in each age group between 2 and 5 
years old; and two groups of adults, 24 negroes and 
20 whites, all university students, were given four 
of the motor ability tests used in the study of Good- 
enough and Smart. Results compared with those 
previously reported by Goodenough and Smart for 
white children indicate ‘that as far as motor abilities 
of the kind measured by these tests are concerned, 
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there is little, if any, difference between negroes and 
whites at any level of development.""— F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University). 

3100. Roback, A. A. Psychological aspects of 
Jewish protective phrases. Bull. Jewish Acad. Arts 
Sct., 1938, No. 4. Pp. 16.—The author traces 
briefly the origin of Jewish protective phrases in 
terms of function, cultural significance, and psycho- 
analytic interpretation —E. Alpern (Providence 
Child Guidance Clinic). 

3101. Roberts, M. The modern mind. New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 5 + 284. $2.75.—The 
author develops the thesis that the meaning of words 
is the outcome of their history, and then goes on to 
trace the influence of material science on our common 
speech and on our attitudes toward religion and 
poetry.— J. Brockwell (Brown). 


3102. Ruhnke, C. Bedeutungsbildungen auf der 
Struktur “Auseinander” in der KaA&te-Sprache. 
(Semantic formations on the element apart in the 
K&te language.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 99, 142- 
200.—The K&te group consists of some 4000 persons 
living on islands off the east coast of New Guinea. 
Their language is a dialect of the Papuan; it throws 
light on the early culture of a people. The author 
discusses some words of this language and reveals 
the mental processes of the people as shown in the 
structure of their words and the combinations in 
which they use them.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


3103. Sanderson, D. Research memorandum on 
rural life in the depression. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. 
Bull., 1937, No. 34. Pp. 76. $1.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


3104. Schanck,R.L. Test tube for public opinion, 
a rural community. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1938, 2, 
No. 1, 90-95.—The reorganization of organized 
opinion in a rural community seems to be easy to 
accomplish to the degree that the majority are 
motivated by such attitudes as simple conformity 
to impressions of universality, or to the extent that 
the majority can be manipulated by vocal minorities 
rather than by more prepotent motives.—R. L. 
Schanck (Kenyon). 


3105. Schoolfield, L. D. The development of 
speech correction in America in the nineteenth 
century. Quart. J. Speech, 1938, 24, 101-116.—A 
brief résumé of the mechanical devices, surgical 
procedures and educational methods used by early 
students of the problem of stuttering. —W. H. Wilke 
(New York University). 


3106. Sherif, M. The psychology of slogans. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 450-461.— 
Slogans are short-cut expressions arising in confused 
and critical situations. This does not mean that 
these short-cuts necessarily express the true and 
objective solution of the problems. At critical 
times demagogues may arise and catch the temper 
of the times, uttering slogans which may move 
millions of people temporarily. No definite method 
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of creating slogans seems to be used. A slogan may 
be accidental or intentional. It becomes an ac- 
cepted slogan, however, when it catches the public 
imagination almost spontaneously, and when it fits 
in as a short-cut expression summarizing a directed 
and unsatisfied wish and carrying with it effective 
qualities of some established stereotypes if they 
exist.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal). 


3107. Smith, B. L. Bibliography. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1, 160-172.—References on public opinion 
and propaganda, carrying forward Lasswell’s bibli- 
ography.—R. L. Schanck (Kenyon). 


3108. Somer, E. d. La mystique comme carac- 
téristique de la psychologie de ’homme. (Mysti- 
cism as a characteristic of human psychology.) 
Année psychol., 1937, 37, 173-176.—The author 
reports an observation of a tendency to seek mystical 
explanations for phenomena obviously due to natural 
causation. In the card game ‘“Success,’’ which 
depends almost exclusively on chance, people of 
normal intelligence have been repeatedly found to 
attribute the outcome to supernatural direction. In 
the author's opinion this tendency reflects a conflict 
between the need for factual knowledge and the need 
to escape from reality through mysticism. The two 
kinds of need may conceivably be distinguished by 
differences in their biopsychological bases. Of the 
two, the need for the mystical is of greater biological 
importance and is apparent in the behavior and 
thought of the individual in every-day life. The 
author suggests tracing the operation of this tendency 


not only in the individual but also in the social group. 
—G. H. Seward (Connecticut College). 


3109. Stanger, M. A., & Donohue, E. K. Pre- 


diction and prevention of reading difficulties. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. ix + 191. 
$2.00.—The authors present the theory of cerebral 
dominance as an explanation for difficulties in 
reading. They describe a series of handedness, 
eyedness and footedness tests, as well as tests for 
visual imagery and reversals. Several chapters are 
devoted to a description of a phonic method of 
remedial instruction, and one chapter to “speech 
and confused dominance.’’—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee 
State Teachers College). 


3110. Steiner, J. F. Research memorandum on 
recreation in the depression. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. 
Bull., 1937, No. 32. Pp. 124. $1.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


3111. Stephenson, M. B., & Millett, R. L. A test 
on social usage. Forms A, B. Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1935, 1937. Pp. 
16; 16. 10¢ per copy; 60¢ per dozen; $4.00 per 100. 
—Two separate tests concerned with the funda- 
mentals of courtesy; they are so planned that one 
may be given at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the school year or in alternate years. The 
information book for the test (not the test key) is 
entitled ‘As others like you’’; it is sold separately at 
25¢ per copy.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 
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3112. Stouffer, S. A., & others. Research memo- 
randum on the family in the depression. Soc. Sct. 
Res. Coun. Bull., 1937, No. 29. Pp. 231. $1.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3113. Thorndike, E. L. Facts vs. opinion: an 
empirical study of 117 cities. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1938, 2, No. 1, 85-90.—A factual index of 23 items 
of fact regarding the goodness of life in 117 cities 
was compiled. Educators, clergymen, business men, 
and others were asked to rate these same cities in 
terms of their personal opinion. Such personal 
opinions showed little correlation with ‘the facts, 
especially in regard to health, education, poverty, 
and comforts. They were far too much influenced 
by the number of eminent people in a city, as well as 
by externals such as parks, value of taxable property, 
and size. Special types of errors characterized 
educators, reformers, clergymen, and social workers. 
Even the opinions of public health experts were not 
in line with the facts —R. L. Schanck (Kenyon). 


3114. Tiffin, J. An approach to the analysis of the 
vibration of the vocal cords. Quart. J. Speech, 1938, 
24, 1-11.—Stroboscopic motion pictures of the vocal 
cords were taken with a specially constructed ap- 
paratus. The pictures showing complete excursions 
of the cords were enlarged, the area between the 
cords during the successive parts of the cycle meas- 
ured with a planimeter, and corresponding curves 
drawn showing the area of opening as a function 
of time. A harmonic analysis of these curves (based 
upon stated assumptions as to the relation between 
such curves and the glottal tone itself) indicates that 
the intensity of each partial in the cord tone is 
inversely proportional to the cube of the number 
of the partial. The results also indicate relatively 
more energy in the higher partials (1) in loud than 
in weak tones, (2) in tones of fundamental pitch 
lower or higher than 250 d.v., and (3) in the vowel d 
than in the vowel d. The first effect is believed to 
result from an inherent characteristic of the vibration 
of the cords, whereas the last two are considered to 
be related to the effect of the resonating cavities on 
the cord tone.— W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


3115. Tinker, M. A. An evaluation of eye-move- 
ment measures for optometrists. Amer. J. Optom., 
1938, 15, 1-5.—It has been demonstrated that 
perception time (sum of pause durations), and 
fixation frequency provide valid measures of read- 
ing performance, while regression frequency and 
pause duration furnish poor measures. Photog- 
raphy of eye movements provides an accurate 
measure of reading if fixation frequencies are con- 
sidered. Standard reading tests provide an equally 
accurate and simpler method of testing reading 
ability. Eye movements are indicative of speed of 
apprehension, but do not condition reading speed; 
actually, the central factors determine the eye- 
movement patterns. An attempt to improve reading 
by training eye movements, as in “rhythm reading,” 
is equivalent to treating the symptoms rather than 
the cause. The valué of photographic records of eye 
movements lies chiefly in the information given 
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concerning abnormal ocular movements resulting 
from muscle imbalance and inaccurate fixation.— 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

3116. Trendelenburg, W. Die Entstehung und 
Ausbreitung des Stimmklangs im Kérper. (The 
origin and irradiation of the sound of the voice in 
the body.) Z. Hals- Nas- u. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 40, 
465.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3117. Waples, D. Research memorandum on 
social aspects of reading in the depression. Soc. 
Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1937, No. 37. Pp. 244. $1.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3118. Wintsch, J. Analyse des quelques fautes 
d’écoliers. (Analysis of pupils’ errors.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1937, 4, 104-109.—The first installment of 
an article discussing errors in language in relation to 
stages in the development of thinking.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2752, 2762, 2776, 2782, 2862, 
2915, 2972, 3012, 3022, 3024, 3034, 3120, 3126, 
3128, 3130, 3166, 3168, 3217, 3219, 3242, 3245, 
3246. ] 
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3119. Armstrong, C. P. A psychoneurotic re- 
action of delinquent boys and girls. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1937, 32, 329-342.—The fact that the 
psychoneurotic response of running away from 
home is aroused in more boys than girls, in younger 
boys than girls, and more often in first-born boys 
affords a clue to the social attitudes impelling 
desertion and delinquency generally. Boys are 
expected to shoulder responsibilities and to shift 
for themselves at an early age, whereas girls are more 
useful in poor homes than boys, who often vigorously 
resent such chores as girls’ work. Home deserters, 
like delinquents en masse, are generally the offspring 
of a low level of population, the majority immigrants, 
who establish unwholesome homes which are too 
often marked by extreme cruelty, immorality, dis- 
ease and poor standards generally, where the stress 
of existence in a difficult urban environment causes 
disruption of the family and added disaster to the 
child who, because of innate intellectual inferiority, 
cannot shoulder the burden of his scholastic and 
social environment.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

3120. Bowman, K. M. The challenge of sex 
offenders: psychiatric aspects of the problem. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 10-20.—The sex life of the 
individual is but one aspect of his total personality, 
and is closely bound up with all other aspects. 
There is no general agreement as to what constitutes 
normal sex behavior. Different cultures have 
entirely different standards and customs. The 
cultural attitude of America is essentially one of 
repression, yet there’ are many contradictions in 
attitudes toward the sex behavior of boys and girls. 
This leads to problems which the neurotic individ- 
ual is unable to overcome. Children are not 
asexual, but may be repressed. The harmful effects 
of sex experiences in childhood are psychological and 
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will vary according to cultural standards. Persons 
of normal or superior intelligence are as likely to 
commit sex offenses as are the feeble-minded. More 
study and research and an open-minded attitude on 
the part of the public are necessary for proper deal- 
ing with the problem.—P. Brand (New York City.) 

3121. Dell’Amore, D. Della delinquenza senile. 
(On senile crime.) Riv. sper. Freniat., 1937, 16, 
137-176.—The author begins with certain reflections 
on senility in its organic and psychic aspects. 
Senility is not to be considered, he concludes, as a 
lessening of superior faculties, provided the influences 
of certain morbid agents have been avoided, but at 
the same time he sets senility aside, as it were, in a 
psychological category of its own. The examination 
of statistics shows that crime decreases in frequency 
with age. There is, however, a dissociation in old 
age which causes, to a certain extent, the relative 
prevalence of certain forms of delinquency, such as 
fraud, calumny, involuntary crimes, sexual crimes, 
and others. He says that for an understanding of 
these facts, these relative increases in delinquency 
must be considered as modifications of personality 
due to old age, an argument to be treated then, not 
from a Lombrosian point of view, but on psycho- 
logical and psychiatric bases. In the typical crimes 
of old age are found occurrences of disintegration 
of the upper centers. The author’s thesis is that the 
weakened faculties of old age lead the individual, 
actually or potentially, to the well-known mental 
disorders, or to characteristic forms of crime.—L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 

3122. Glueck, S. Sex crimes and the law. JNa- 
tion, 1937, 145, 318-320.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3123. Horsch, A. C., & Davis, R. A. Personality 
traits of juvenile delinquents and adult criminals. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 57-65.—The Bernreuter 
personality inventory was administered to 618 
inmates of three levels of penal institutions in 
Colorado: the State Industrial School, the State 
Reformatory, and the State Penitentiary. Positive 
trait reactions in the institutional groups increase 
from the lower-age level of the industrial school 
through the reformatory. The penitentiary inmates, 
however, have more negative reactions than the 
reformatory inmates in all traits measured except 
self-sufficiency, although they manifest more positive 
reactions than the upper-age group of the industrial 
school. Industrial school inmates have more 
negative reactions in all traits than high school 
pupils; in self-sufficiency, however, they are similar. 
The penitentiary group is more emotionally un- 
stable, introverted, submissive, and self-sufficient 
than the general adult population—EZ. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

3124. Kruse, H. Die Straffilligkeit der Jugend in 
Hamburg in der Jahren 1930-1936. (Delinquency 
of youth in Hamburg in the years 1930-1936.) 
Mschr. KrimBiol., 1937, 28, 497.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 


_ 3125. Lehmann, —. Begnadigte Mérder in ihrer 
inneren Verfassung. (Reprieved murderers; their 
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inner state.) Bl. Geféngnisk., 1937, 68, n.p.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3126. MacCormick, A. H. The challenge of sex 
offenders: New York’s present problem. Meni. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 4-10.—The present problem 
does not differ materially from that of the past. 
The publicity given to sex crimes usually causes 
more, for the sex offender is under strong repression, 
and after dwelling on pictures and descriptions of 
various episodes in the newspapers is often impelled 
by a very great urge. These offenders should be 
hospitalized and placed under observation rather 
than sent to prison if therapy is to be attempted; 
but the hospitals are overcrowded and until recently 
the prisons were understaffed for diagnostic and 
therapeutic purposer. When the attitude of the 
people toward sex becomes more rational and when 
the problem is approached with intelligence, then 
sex offenses will become less of a problem than 
they are; until then, they will remain a major 
problem for society. —P. Brand (New York City). 


3127. Olbermann, A. Die Kriminalitit des 
alternden Menschen. (The criminality of senes- 
cence.) Bonn: Inaug. Diss., 1936.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3128. Overholser, W. The challenge of sex 
offenders: legal and administrative problems. Men. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 20-24.—Whenever there is a 
“wave” of sex crimes, there is a demand for more 
laws for their prevention. But when the ‘“wave’’ is 
gone, the laws passed during the excitement fall into 
disuse. What is needed is not more laws, but a more 
intelligent use of those now in existence, and more 
interest on the part of judges in using the helpful 
procedures that at present are legally permissible. 
The mental condition of many sex offenders does not 
fall within the legal definition of those who may be 
committed, and therefore these offenders must be 
set at liberty. When there is more agreement 
among psychiatrists as to what constitutes a com- 
mittable ‘“‘psychopathic personality’’ and this is 
incorporated in our legal definitions, then more 
time will be given for therapeutic measures.—P. 
Brand (New York City). 

3129. Patini, E. Figure di delinquenti e questioni 
criminologiche con reflessioni sulla redimibilita del 
reo. (Portraits of delinquents and criminological 
questions; with reflections on the redeemability of 


‘evil-doers.) Osped. Psichiat., 1936, 4, 450-479.— 


P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3130. Sellin, T. Research memorandum on crime 
in the depression. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1937, 
No. 27. Pp. 140. $1.00—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3131. Speer, G. S. Wishes, fears, interests, and 
identifications of delinquent boys. Child Develpm., 
1937, 8, 289-294.—“‘One hundred adolescent delin- 
quent boys who had been committed to the Berk- 
shire Industrial Farm, 48 for truancy, 52 for petty 
theft, were individually examined in respect to their 
wishes, fears, interests, and identifications with 
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heroic or famous figures. Significant differences 
were found between these groups, which it is felt are 
important in explaining the particular type of 
delinquency of which the boys are guilty.” The 
truant group were interested in achieving fame or 
importance; they disliked work in general, preferring 
sports, adventure, and recreation; they were most 
afraid of personal injury. The theft group were 
interested in congenial activity; they liked work in 
general but disliked particular types of work; they 
were most afraid of failure—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University). 

3132. Thompson, C. B. A psychiatric study of 
recidivists. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 591-604.— 
The commonly ascribed causes of crime do not 
account for the permanence of the antisocial reaction 
in the individual, and there is need for further study. 
The studies which are the basis of the report “indicate 
that a repetition of crime proceeds from a certain 
automatic behavior pattern or set-up in the individ- 
ual organism which will react whenever the ap- 
propriate and familiar stimuli are encountered.” 
Age is found to have little to do with recidivism. 
The recidivist is exceedingly egocentric.—R. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstract 3096. ] 
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3133. Allgaier, E. Who are the fast drivers? 
Safety Engng, 1938, 75, 28.—Seven thousand records 
of drivers tested in various parts of the country 
were analyzed. It was found that those rating the 
highest in the various tests usually drove the fastest 
and those making low scores drove slower to com- 
pensate for their deficiencies. The tests included 
in the studies were: reaction time, activity, visual 
acuity, distance judgment, blood pressure, excita- 
bility, and drivometer.—E. Allgaier (Amer. Auto- 
mobile Ass., Washington, D. C.). 


3134. [Anon.] Buying and selling radio talent. 
Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 3, 3-6.—Results of a 
survey on sources of radio talent and conditions in 
the field indicate that there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among advertising agencies and broad- 
casting companies concerning these and related 
questions.—A. B. Blankenship (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 


3135. Bureau of Public Roads. The accident- 
prone driver. (Part 6 of House Document no. 462, 
Motor-vehicle traffic conditions in the U. S.) 
Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1938. Pp.x+ 52. 
$0.10.—This report consists of two parts, one a 15- 
page discussion of the data, the other a 37-page 
appendix containing a detailed report of accident 
histories of motor-vehicle drivers. Analysis of the 
personal histories of a random sample of operators 
in Connecticut shows that there is a small group of 
definitely accident-prone drivers and a larger group 
which is just as definitely accident-free. The future 
group performance of the accident-prone drivers 
can be predicted accurately. Youthful drivers have 
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more than their share of accidents, especially fatal 
ones. No procedures for handling these groups are 
suggested, ‘“‘but a definite problem of first importance 
has been delineated.’’"—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3136. Diez-Gasca, M., & De Benedetti, M. 
Examen psychotechnique des infirmiéres. (Psy- 
chotechnical examination of nurses.) Bull Off. inter- 
commun. Orient. prof. Brux., 1935, 15, 16-24.—The 
authors describe tests given to nurses: group tests of 
attention, memory, comprehension, observation, 
practical sense, synthetic comprehension; and indi- 
vidual tests of muscular sense and dexterity. There 
were not enough subjects to warrant the computation 
. — coefhcients.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol. 


3137. Elliott, F. R. Memory for trade names 
presented in screen, radio, and television advertise- 
ments. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 653-667.— 
This study presents the results of a laboratory check 
on three modes of advertising: television, radio, and 
screen. 36 fictitious advertisements were presented, 
18 descriptive of the item and 18 non-descriptive. 
76 college students and 67 relief workers were used 
as subjects. Subjects were asked to indicate whether 
the advertisements were descriptive or non-descrip- 
tive, thus concealing the purpose of the experiment. 
Immediately after completion of the presentation, 
recall and recognition tests were given. Results 
show that: (1) television is always superior to the 
visual (screen) mode, and to radio, but by smaller 
margins; radio is superior to screen in all but one 
instance; (2) least guessing occurred with television, 
next with radio, most with screen; (3) the college 
group always excelled the other group in memory; 
(4) men of both groups excel women in total memory 
ability, and women do more guessing; (5) descriptive 
trade names were recalled 5.7 times as often as non- 
descriptive ones.—M. B. Erb (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 


3138. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Pilot fitness and 
airplane crashes. Science, 1938, 87, 189-193.— 
The authors advocate that pilots should be tested 
before and after each flight just as the plane is. 
They give their reasons and explain the apparatus 
and the technique of operating it for the tests they 
believe necessary.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3139. Giese, F. Etude des différents types du 
personnel de la vente. (Study of different types 
of personnel in selling.) Bull. Off. intercommun. 
Orient. prof. Brux., 1935, 15, 11-15.—This is a 
description of a test given to candidates for selling 
positions. The subjects were asked to arrange 
several kinds of merchandise on a given set of shelves 
in a manner such as to attract prospective buyers; 
they were given an hour for the task. There is no 
report on the method used in evaluating the work.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3140. Hearnshaw, L.S. Selection tests for paper 
sorters. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1937, 11, 146-153.— 
The author describes an investigation into the use 
of selection tests for those engaged on inspection 
processes in a paper mill. Tests were applied to 
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measure visual acuity, discrimination of fine shades 
of color, hand and arm dexterity, choice reaction, 
speed of perception, and tactile discrimination. 
Test scores were compared with the quantitative 
output figures available for a period of three months. 
—J. W. Reeves (National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology). 

3141. Howell, W. R. Measured day work vs. 
wage incentives. Soc. Adv. Mgmt J., 1938, 3, 54-57. 
—Measured day work provides a balanced plan of 
rating a worker's value by considering four factors: 
productivity, quality service, dependability, and 
versatility. Its advantage over the wage incentive 
plan is that it gives the individual worker a chance 
to show more interest and self-expression in his work, 
and it tends to raise the standing of a foreman to 
that of an executive by compelling him to know his 
men better in order that he may be able properly to 
appraise them periodically on the four qualities on 
which their wages depend.—H. Moore (Mount 
Holyoke). 

3142. Jenkins, J.G. The summer interneships of 
the Psychological Corporation. J. appl. Psychol., 
1937, 21, 707-712.—The activities of a group of 
seven psychological internes at the Psychological 
Corporation during the summer of 1937 under the 
direction of the author are described. The group was 
primarily concerned with a study of the Corpora- 
tion’s completed market research projects, and 
training included actual experience in setting up 
such a project and interpreting the results. In 
addition to its study of market surveys, the group 


became acquainted with vocational and educational 


guidance procedures used by members of the 
Corporation's staff and the work of the staff in 
problems of industrial personnel.—M. B. Erb (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 

3143. Lawe, F. W., & Raphael, W. Seven years’ 
experience of tests for sales assistants. Hum. 
Factor, Lond., 1937, 11, 137-145.—Work on tests 
for selecting sales assistants at Harrods, Ltd., was 
started in 1929. A preliminary analysis was made 
of the qualities of a sales assistant. Members of his 
staff were compared, wide differences in sales ability 
being revealed. Tests were then devised and given 
to a new staff. The results have been followed up 
periodically, comparisons being made between 
ability as expected from a test score and ability 
shown in the course of work. The tests have proved 


satisfactory for selection purposes, but it is found ° 


that an upper as well as a lower limit is required on 
the test score. This may be due to the fact that 
those achieving a very high score are likely to be- 
come bored and dissatisfied by the work of an ordi- 
nary selling assistant—/J. W. Reeves (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


3144. Le Crom-Hubert, Y. Comment les auto- 
mobilistes daltoniens peuvent éviter de confondre les 
couleurs des signaux. (How color-blind automobile 
drivers can avoid confusing colors in signals.) Rech. 
et Invent., 1937, No. 273, 207-209.—The author 
describes a method of guarding against accidents by 
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color-blind drivers: a transparent screen is placed on 
the upper part of the windshield. This screen 
transforms color perception to luminosity perception, 
and it has proved practical in cases where the color- 
blind person is particularly sensitive to luminosity 
differences.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). ; 


3145. Lucas, D. B. The impression values of 
fixed advertising locations in the Saturday Evening 
Post. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 613-631.—The 
purpose of the study was to measure the relative 
impression values of different fixed advertising 
locations in the Saturday Evening Post. 100 adver- 
tisements (50 current and 50 future) arranged in 
random order were shown to at least 30 individuals 
who had “looked into’’ the magazine each week for 
eleven weeks (some weeks were consecutive, some 
not). Recognition of advertisements, corrected for 
confusion and guessing, indicate that: (1) advertise. 
ments in fixed locations have a small general ad- 
vantage over the run-of-the-paper advertisements: 
(2) scores for run-of-the-paper advertisements were 
higher than expected; (3) scores for two-page ad- 
vertisements indicate that the absence of editorial 
matter results in great sacrifice of impression as 
measured by the technique; (4) single column, two- 
column, and full-page advertisements have scores 
in almost direct proportion to their cost; (5) women 
and men respond in much the same way to black and 
white advertisements, but women show a markedly 
greater response to color; (6) right- and left-hand 
page locations are of about equal value for full pages, 
but right-hand position is advantageous for smaller 
areas.— M. B. Erb (Psychological Corporation). 


3146. Mau,K. Arbeitsintensitatsuntersuchungen 
bei handwerklicher Fertigung. (Work intensity 
experiments in hand assembly work.) Indusitr. 
Psychotech., 1937, 14, 289-341.—A detailed stud) 
covering all possible hand and finger dexterity and 
coordination tests, together with motion and time 
studies of all work done. Various wage incentive 
systems (Barth, Bedaux, Merrick and Refa) were 
installed as aids. The worker’s knowledge, under- 
standing, training, education, and experience are 
evaluated. Psychological factors, such as fear, 
mistrust and danger, are analyzed. No conclusions 
are drawn, but a rather complete summary points 
the way to further experimentation. A bibliography 
of 25 titles is footnoted in the article—J. C. CG. 
Seidl (Manhattan College). 


3147. Metcalf, H.C. Developing leaders through 
the conference method. Soc. Adv. Mgmi J., 1938, 3, 
40-47 ; 57-58.—If science and philosophy are to be 
applied intelligently to the problems of business 
management, we must arrive at and live up to 
certain basic principles of industrial self-government. 
Some of the necessarily accepted principles are: the 
sacredness of human personality, equality of op- 
portunity, recognition of individual differences, re- 
ward according to merit, the inevitability of gradual- 
ness, the representation of interests, justice in labor 
relations, the principle of balance, experimentation, 
and cosmic faith. To realize these principles “‘every 
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functional group involved in carrying out a policy 
should be represented in deliberations where the 
policy and the general methods of its execution are 
decided.”” A description of the evolution and 
application of these principles in employer-employee 
relations in two companies is given.—H. Moore 
(Mount Holyoke). 


3148. Moede, W. Stand und Lage der angewand- 
ten Psychologie in Deutschland. (The position and 
status of applied psychology in Germany.) Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 307-327.—The author gives a 
brief summary of the development of applied psy- 
chology in Germany, laying particular emphasis 
upon industrial and economic psychology. Aptitude 
and vocational measurement developed rapidly dur- 
ing and after the war, and now a very systematic 
series of testing and research laboratories has been 
set up. The methods used in personal analysis, 
techniques of instruction (to fill the gaps in the 
training of the employed, to train beginners ef- 
ficiently, and to retrain the unemployed), and the 
work techniques (studies of alcohol susceptibility, 
fatigue liability, and the relation of work and rest 
periods), are all considered. The author also dis- 
cusses briefly three or four points of consumer 
psychology, e.g., consumer knowledge of an article, 
number of times a given article is purchased, tech- 
niques of advertising, etc—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


3149. Moede, W. Psychotechnik und Arbeits- 
technik auf der Tagung der deutschen Eisenhiit- 
tenleute in Diisseldorf, 1937. (Psychotechnics and 
work technique at the convention of the German 
Society of Foundrymen in Diisseldorf, 1937.) In- 
dustr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 341-372.—Reports of 
two papers read at the convention. E. Pechhold 
spoke on “Problems and possible results of work- 
knowledge in the foundry,” and W. Schuls on 
“Selection of men for the foundry.”—J. C. G. Seidl 
(Manhattan College). 


3150. Myers, C. S. The use of gruesome and 
humorous propaganda for accident prevention. 
Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 267-272.—Propa- 
ganda for accident prevention is a form of mass 
instruction. Gruesome propaganda, based as it is 
on an appeal to fear, may have some restraining 
influence on the minority, the cruel and callous. 
In most cases, however, it is liable to defeat its own 
ends either by increasing fear, and therefore the 
risk of accidents, or by producing contempt for 
danger. Humorous propaganda may also, though 
for a different reason, produce contempt for danger. 
Neither amusement nor fear is sufficient motive for 
accident prevention. The most that these feelings 
can do alone is to instill the memory of a dangerous 
situation and of its effects—J. W. Reeves (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


3151. Newhall, S. M. Blind spots and traffic 
accidents. Person. J., 1938, 16, 266-277.—An un- 
compensated blind spot may be the cause of traffic 
accidents. Some object such as the nose or a cigar 
may prevent compensation by the other eye. In 
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these cases, if a dangerous object is in the projection 
angle of the blind spot and remains there until it is 
too late to perceive it and make the necessary me- 
chanical adjustments, an accident is inevitable. 
Various combinations of circumstances are conducive 
to accidents; for instance, fixation on an object 
moving parallel to and at the same rate as a danger- 
ous object within the projection angle of the blind 
spot. The effectiveness of the blind spot in produc- 
ing accidents depends upon the distance between 
the individual and the dangerous object, the speed 
with which they approach each other, and the re- 
sponse time of the driver. A figure is given to show 
the ratio of the diameter of various objects such as a 
traffic light, a child, and an automobile to the 
diameter of the blind spot at varying distances from 
the driver. An equation for the probability of a 
blind spot accident is also suggested.—M. B. Mit- 
chell (New York City). 

3152. Quick, W. R. Graduate training in per- 
sonnel administration. Person. J., 1938, 16, 290- 
294.—Radcliffe College is offering a graduate course 
in personnel work for the first time this year. A 
bachelor’s degree and two years’ working experience 
are prerequisites. It is an eleven months’ course 
beginning with work at Harvard Summer School. 
This is followed by six weeks’ field work, a semester 
primarily devoted to academic work, and finally a 
semester of full time employment with two evening 
seminars.— M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


3153. Robbins, E. C. Realistic training in 
personnel relations. Soc. Adv. Mgmt J., 1938, 3, 34— 
35.—Criticizing the economist for spending too 
much time on theory, the business school educator 
for spending too much on forms of procedure, and 
the engineer for too much on mec‘ianical tools, 
Robbins suggests that the educator should prepare 
personnel workers by applying the fundamental 
principles of a democracy to the working situation, 
by evaluating and clarifying the inevitable relations 
between government and business, and by showing 
the importance played by the nonlogical processes, 
i.e. the emotional forces, in the determination of 
activity —H. Moore (Mount Holyoke). 


3154. Shepard, J. L. Human nature at work. 
New York: Harper, 1938. Pp. xi+ 219. $2.50.— 
This book shows how personnel relations can be 
improved by an understanding of the personality 
and problems of the individual worker. A large 
number of case histories are presented as illustra- 
tions. The following topics are treated: the hiring 
interview; the new employe; security; recognition; 
the static employee; personnel training for executives; 
morale. The author has been engaged in personnel 
work in two large New York department stores.— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


3155. Smith, M. _The temperamental factor in 
industry. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 301—314.— 
The study of industrial conditions reveals that 
temperamental qualities are of considerable impor- 
tance. The author discusses this with special refer- 
ence to the effects of different supervisors on their 
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subordinates. She also deals briefly with nervous 
symptoms in relation to noise, satisfaction with 
work, adaptation to others, and sickness rates.— 
J. W. Reeves (National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology). 

3156. Winter, F.C. Measured day work vs. wage 
incentives. Soc. Adv. Mgmt J., 1938, 3, 48-53.— 
This is a wage incentive plan made up of two parts, a 
base rate which is set periodically after the impor- 
tance of each of four factors (quantity, quality, 
versatility, and dependability) is evaluated; and an 
incentive plan based on the worker's past record, his 
learning ability and his developmental capacity. 
Each factor varies in importance in different jobs, 
and accordingly is given different weights. The 
method of operation of the plan in three companies 
is illustrated. Measured day work imposes greater 
responsibility on management in order to get the 
same quantity of work as the incentive plan gives; it 
requires greater supervision, and it is not so quick 
to improve the tempo of the worker as wage incentive 
schemes which depend upon quantity of production 
alone.—H. Moore (Mount Holyoke). 


[See also abstracts 2727, 2891, 2908, 2974. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3157. Allsopp, A.H. The essentials of psychology 
for student teachers. London: Dent, 1937. Pp. 240. 
7/6.—( Not seen). 

3158. Baker, H. J. Guidance as a clinical pro- 
cedure. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1938, 38, No. 2, 43-56. 
—Vocational guidance needs a careful case history 
for each client. Therefore there is a need for the 
methods of clinical psychology—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 

3159. Beaumont, G. de. Guide pratique de 
lorientation professionnelle. (A practical guide to 
professional orientation.) Paris: Dunod, 1938. Pp. 
199. 18 fr—The author takes up the different 
aspects of professional orientation, the importance 
of which is being increasingly recognized by edu- 
cators, parents, physicians, etc. He discusses the 
basis of such guidance and the methods and tests 
used, and gives a list of the tests in the appendix. 
Part of the book is devoted to a study of organiza- 


tions and laboratories for professional guidance in . 


Paris and in other parts of France, a list of pro- 
fessional schools and employment offices being 
included.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3160, Beaumont, H. The measurement of teach- 
ing. J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 96-98.—An attempt 
was made at the University of Kentucky to avoid 
the pitfalls of rating and questionnaire techniques 
and poor quantitative measures of students con- 
tinuing from fundamental into advanced work in the 
major field. The study attempted to estimate the 
quality of students who continue their work in the 
department and the type of work they do in advanced 
courses. The assumptions basic to such an attempt 
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are that the effect produced in students is a valid 
measure of teaching ability and that introductory 
courses should, among other things, provide students 
of superior promise with adequate motivation and 
preparation. The study revealed marked differences 
among the six instructors with a total enrollment of 
2500 students over a three-year period. The study 
is based on the percentage of students from each 
instructor’s section going on to advanced work and 
the percentage grades obtained in advanced work. 
The author discusses the objections to the procedure 
and concludes that such technique has as its purpose 
merely the disclosing of the factual situation, and 
does not reveal any causal explanation of individual 
differences with respect to the effectiveness of teach- 
ing introductory courses.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 

3161. Borgeson, G. M. Teachers’ techniques in 
the nursery school luncheon period. J. exp. Educ., 
1937, 6, 167-172.—This study investigated the 
techniques which 10 teachers used with 48 children 
in one private and one public nursery school during 
the noon luncheon period. Wide differences among 
the teachers and marked variations for each teacher 
from day to day as well as certain trends were noted. 
The greatest number of teachers’ activities dealt 
with motivating the children to eat, and the second 
greatest dealt with serving of food. Reminders and 
suggestions were used most frequently; positive forms 
of motivation other than praise were next in order, 
followed by praise. Negative forms of motivation 
were used comparatively infrequently, usually as a 
last resort, and almost never by experienced teachers. 
Teachers who used negative motivation most tended 
also to use praise most. All teachers tended to base 
specific instructions of eating standards on the 
specific child behavior in the situation at hand. 
Commands constituted 27% of all speech activities 
of the teachers. There were more indirect than 
direct commands given.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3162. Cleeton, G. U. Vocational interest inven- 
tory. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight, 
1937. $4.50 per 100 copies.—The purpose of this 
inventory is to reveal lines of work in which the 
individual will find the fewest personal handicaps 
and the greatest personal satisfaction. It may be 
administered to students in high school or college. 
One form is designed specifically for men and another 
for women.—M. Keller (Brown). 


3163. Cody, F. The responsibility of the public 
schools in the field of guidance. Bull. Purdue Univ., 
1938, 38, No. 2, 35-43.—The public schools must 
assume the task of vocational guidance. Some of the 
methods used are described.—C. M. Louttit (In- 
diana). 

3164. Collins, J. H., & Douglass, H. R. The 
socio-economic status of the home as a factor in 
success in the junior high school. Elem. Sch. J., 
1937, 38, 107-113.—The authors report an investiga- 
tion of 146 junior high school pupils, each with an 
IQ of 110 or above, to determine the relationship 
between the socio-economic status of the homes and 
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the failures or successes within the group. The 
results of the study “seem to indicate that the un- 
favorable home conditions under which pupils in the 
failure group live are a contributing factor of major 
importance in their unsatisfactory school work.’’— 
Pp. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


3165. Conklin, E.S. Student behavior problems. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., 1938, 38, No. 2, 32-35.—The 
essentially academic psychologist is frequently called 
upon to act in a consulting capacity in student 
adjustment problems. Suggestions are made for 


meeting this demand.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3166. Cummings, C. K., Jr. Human relations. 
A course given at the Cambridge School, 1935-1936. 
Progr. Educ., 1937, 14, 546-557.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3167. Cutright, P. The child and the time line. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., 1938, 38, No. 2, 56-68.— 
Describes the guidance program used in the Minne- 
apolis public schools.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3168. Eberhardt, H. G. Individual differences in 
reading ability among college freshmen. J. Negro 
Educ., 1938, 7, 55-59.—Haggerty, Whipple and 
Thorndike-McCall reading tests were given to fresh- 
men at West Virginia State College. A wide range of 
individual differences was found, some freshmen 
reading 18 times as fast as the slowest readers in 
their class —W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


3169. Feder, D. D. Deficient entrance require- 
ments. J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 93-95.—The author 
reports a progress study of students deficient in 
standardized college entrance requirements admitted 
to the University of Iowa in 1926-30 inclusive. 
These students were required to take the same 
qualifying examination based on high school achieve- 
ment, English training and reading comprehension 
as nondeficient students. Deficient and nondeficient 
students were matched on percentile rank and sex. 
The results show that the deficient group are lower 
in ability, but achieve approximately the same 
grade-point average in the first year. They do not 
stay in school as long or obtain as many degrees. 
They are older on the average by .6 of a year and 
have been delayed in entering college twice as long, 
the nondeficient group having an average of .9 of a 
year before admission, the deficient group being a 
year and a half on the average before entering college. 
The deficient group come from larger city high 
schools on the whole, and have had opportunity to 
take and have taken a wider range of subjects, 
avoiding in many instances the standard require- 
ments. One of the main indications of the study is 
that they did not intend to continue in college and 
that college is a temporary stopping place. The 
study also reveals the reasonableness of admitting 
this group and permitting the superior individuals to 
develop and continue in college. The superior mem- 
bers in this group produce as good records as superior 
members in the standard requirement or neadelicient 
group. The study on the whole indicates the 
necessity of differential guidance to meet the needs 
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and abilities of each student.—R. A. Brotemarkle 


(Pennsylvania). 

3170. Fediaevsky, V., & Hill, P. S. Nursery 
school and parent education in Soviet Russia. New 
York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 265. $2.50—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3171. Frank, L. K. Eugenics and education. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 72-78.—There is a 
growing recognition in organized education of a 
legitimate need for nursery schools that will provide 
really competent supervision. Much of the malad- 
justment of family life and the warping of the 
personality of young children is due to cultural 
traditions inherited from the past. Education 
must recognize that its responsibility is to prevent the 
passing on of these cultural traditions.—P. Brand 
(New York City). 

3172. Frank, L.K. Where is progressive educa- 
tion going in human relationships? Progr. Educ., 
1937, 14, 435-439.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3173. Gray, W. H. Psychology of elementary 
school subjects. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
Pp. xii + 459. $3.25.—The general plan of this 
book is to give a chapter to the psychology of each 
of eight elementary school subjects. These subjects 
are reading, handwriting, arithmetic, spelling, lan- 
guage, social studies, fine arts, and physical and 
health education. In each chapter the historical or 
developmental aspects, the problems involved in 
learning and the guidance of the learning process, 
positive suggestions for effective procedures, and 
methods of measuring achievement are dealt with 
specifically and in some detail. Objective evidence 
is given in the form of experimental findings, and 
conclusions in many cases are left to the reader. 
Useful materials such as tests are suggested, discussed 
and in some cases illustrated —D. Bailey (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

3174. Gray, W. S., Lyman, R. L., Breed, F. S., 
Freeman, F. N., Tryon, R. M., & Parker, E. P. 
Selected references on elementary-school instruc- 
tion. II. The subject fields. Elem. Sch. J., 1937, 
38, 131-146.—Listed and annotated by the writers, 
respectively, are 34 references in the area of reading, 
22 in English, 18 in spelling, 10 in handwriting, 17 in 
social science, and 12 in geography.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 


3175. Gregg, H. D. Non-academic and academic 
nterests of negro high school students in mixed and 
separate schools. J. Negro Educ., 1938, 7, 41-47.— 
A questionnaire study of 2127 negro students in 42 
Ohio schools indicated that the development of 
interests depends to a certain extent upon whether 
a mixed or colored institution is attended. Interests 
and the percentage of boys and girls in both schools 
engaged by them are listed —W. E. Walton (Ne- 
braska). 


3176. Himpsel, J. Zur Frage der mathematischen 
Sonderbegabung in der hiéheren Schule. (The 
question of mathematical aptitude in higher schools.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 99, 400-496.—The author 
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discusses the problem of correlation between mathe- 
matical accomplishment and accomplishment in 
foreign languages. He reviews theories of specific 
abilities and cites the lack of experimental evidence 
of their existence. He reviews references in fiction 
and biography to possible high aptitudes in the fields 
of mathematics and languages and cites cases of 
noted persons revealing such aptitudes or a lack of 
them. He reviews recent psychological contributions 
to the field. He contributes a study of the problem 
in five teachers’ seminars and a number of Real- 
schule and gymnasia where he had access to ratings 
given over a number of years. He finds a correlation 
of .40, somewhat better in women. He finds closer 
correlation in younger students and in students 
remaining a longer period in school. Both show 
high correlation with accomplishment in general. In- 
telligence is doubtless a factor—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


3177. Jordan, A. M. Sex differences in mental 
traits. High Sch. J., 1937, 20, 254-261.—An exami- 
nation consisting of questions on reading, literature, 
English usage, history, science, and mathematics, 
was given to 11,000 girls and 8,000 boys, high school 
seniors in North Carolina. Boys are slightly ahead 
on the test as a whole, and surpass girls in their scores 
on mathematics, science, and history. Girls surpass 
boys in scores on English usage. In reading and 
literature there are hardly any differences. It is 
concluded that the differences between boys and 
girls are so small that girls are as able as boys to 


cope with the intellectual problems of high school 


work. However, whether caused by the genetic 
constitution of the two sexes or by environmental 
factors, ‘‘these differences are present and have to 
be taken into consideration in adjusting teaching 
procedures to individual needs.’—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 

3178. Kitson, H. D. A year’s progress in voca- 
tional guidance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 39, 389- 
399.—A documented review of the progress of 
vocational guidance during the past year is given. 
“Noteworthy advances have been made on all 
fronts . . . vocational guidance is in a healthy 
condition.""—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


3179. Lake, C. H. Guidance and the curriculum. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., 1938, 38, No. 2, 14-24.— 
Vocational guidance requires that curriculum- 


making take into consideration the needs and abili- . 


ties of the child and the needs of the community. 
The whole school program must be designed to 
satisfy each child's needs.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3180. McCall, W. A., Herring, J. P., Loftus, J. J., 
Wrightstone, J. W., & Rechetnick, J. Measuring 
achievement in activity and control schools in New 
York City. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 39, 423-432.— 
The structure, function, and place in the experiment 
of an achievement test battery are described. Two 
studies of the results are reported, one by the first 
three authors, the second by the last three, “yielding 
different answers to the same question.”"—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Princeton). 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3181. Moore, J. E. A further study of the annoy- 
ing habits of college professors. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1937, 32, 368-375.—The data obtained 
seem to indicate that annoying behavior in college 
teachers is rather prevalent. College students 
seem to vary greatly, however, in their susceptibility 
to “annoying behavior’’ in their teachers, the men 
being generally more actively critical than the 
women. The position of the annoying trait on the 
rating scale did not seem to have any influence on 
the frequency of rating, the form of behavior rated 
most frequently as very annoying being fifteenth in 
the list of traits observed. The most frequent very 
annoying habit reported by both sexes was “rambling 
in lectures." The most frequently reported slightly 
annoying habit was “frowning.’’ Sex differences 
appeared to be more apparent in the response to 
“slightly annoying behavior” than to “‘very annoying 
behavior.”’ Faulty speech habits in general seemed 
to annoy students most, although habits of facial 
expression and general posture also ranked high as 
being annoying.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

3182. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Die geistige Fiih- 
rung im Seelenleben, ihre Schulung und Ausbildung. 
(Mental guidance; its training and development in 
the mental life.) Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 
373-383.—The fundamental components of the 
mind are thought, evaluation, will and behavior. 
Out of these fundamentals comes the possibility of 
practical discussion. The practical psychologist 
cannot separate any one from the whole in his gui- 
dance. Thinking must be trained and guided to 
distinguish the true from the untrue, the correct from 
the incorrect. Ethical understanding and education 
must follow. The evaluation of an act and of be- 
havior itself must be clarified. Last, the relation of 
the individual to society must be shown so that 
there may be no conflict.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 

3183. Nifenecker, E. A., & Campbell, H. G. 
Statistical reference data relating to problems of 
over-ageness, educational retardation, non-promo- 
tion, 1900-1934. New York: Board of Education, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 1937. 
(Publ. No. 28.) Pp. 287.—The data reported are 
primarily for reference use and are presented with 
many tables and graphs as well as short verbal 
interpretations. In four chapters data on the 
specific problem of the over-age pupil, retardation, 
non-promotion, and slow progress are grouped and 
presented in a variety of forms. Changes and 
trends are shown. The fifth chapter is devoted to a 
“chronological review of some of the measures taken 
to effect better adjustment of the school and the 
child.” The last chapter deals with some differences 
between retarded and non-retarded pupils, such as 
age-grade status, general educational achievement, 
mental status, physical status, socio-economic status, 
school attendance, behavior and personality traits, 
and finally interests and activities. The findings of 
studies made at various intervals between 1900 and 
1934 are used in the data —D. Bailey (Mt. Holyoke). 
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MENTAL TESTS 


3184. Rainey, H. P. The problem of guidance 
today. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1938, 38, No. 2, 5-14.— 
Vocational guidance must have adequate statistics 
on the number and kinds of occupations open and 
the number and training of people available in the 
community. Suggestions are miade for the keeping 
of such data.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3185. Rinsland, H. D. Constructing tests and 
grading in elementary and high school subjects. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. xvi + 323. 
$2.85.—Improvement of teacher-made tests, in- 
crease in the value of the subjective or essay examina- 
tion through better scoring, rating and grading 
techniques, and a more defensible grading or marking 
system are the three major concerns of the author 
in this book. A review of experimental evidence to 
prove the need for greater objectivity in both 
examinations and school marks is followed by 
chapters giving rules and suggestions for formulating 
good objective test questions, with illustrations and 
examples for most of the elementary and high school 
subjects. A chapter is devoted to each of the 
following types of tests: multiple choice; sentence 
completion; simple recall; matching; alternative re- 
sponse; and miscellaneous. In the chapter dealing 
specifically with the improvement of marks and 
grades, two specific plans are proposed for considera- 
tion and use. The concluding chapter deals with the 
general structure and value of objective tests. The 
more common statistical measures are presented 
functionally, with a minimum of theoretical discus- 
sion. Some of the material and question-forms pro- 


posed are original with the author or are from 


acknowledged unpublished sources. The author 
explicitly confines his treatment to teacher-made 
tests which deal with achievement.—D. Bailey (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

3186. Russell, D. H. Characteristics of good and 
poor spellers; a diagnostic study. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1937, No. 727. Pp. 103.—In each of 
69 pairs of pupils selected from grades 3, 4, and 5, a 
normal speller (average or better on the Modern 
school achievement test in spelling) was matched as 
to school, sex, grade, age, 1Q, and terms in school 
with a retarded speller. The groups were given 16 
tests of “constitutional and academic status’— 
handwriting, diagnostic spelling, reading, vision, 
hearing, speech, etc. The groups are compared on 
the basis of the results. It is found that disability 
is ‘‘caused by failure to acquire in the primary grades 
techniques of handling letter sounds, syllables . . . 
and other basic language skills..." The bibliography 
lists 72 titles —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


3187. Saltzman, E. Learning to be good parents 
—talks to fathers and mothers. Boston: Manthorne 
& Burack, n.d. Pp. 55. $0.25—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3188. Smith, H. L. Character development 
through religious and moral education in the public 
schools of the United States. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana Univ. Bookstore, 1937. Pp. 137. $0.50.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3184-3195 


3189. Sophrin, M. Service clubs and vocational 
guidance. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1938, 38, No. 2, 24- 
32.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3190. Stoddard, G. D. What of the nursery 
school? Progr. Educ., 1937, 14, 441-451.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3191. Tyler, H. T., & Kimber, G. C. Tyler- 
Kimber study skills test. Stanford University: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1937. 25 copies, $2.00; 100 
copies, $6.00; 500 or more copies, $5.00 per hundred. 
—This test provides eight separate measures of skills 
and fundamental understandings of study techni- 
ques: finding what you want in a book, using an 
index, using general reference books, recognizing 
common abbreviations, using the library card 
catalog, interpreting maps, knowing current periodi- 
cal literature, and interpreting graphs.—£. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 


3192. Wilber, L. Vocations for the visually handi- 
capped. New York: Amer. Foundation for Blind, 
1937. Pp. 219. $2.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3193. Witmer, M. H., & Proffit,M.M. Guidance 
bibliography, 1935. U.S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1937, 
No. 36. Pp. 65.—Annotated list of 357 references 
to publications in the field of vocational guidance, 
with special emphasis on techniques, which appeared 
during the year 1935.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3194. Youngert, E. Is it desirable to organize 
special classes for gifted students? Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1938, 39, 375-388.—The difficulty of the 
administrator in seeking answers in the experimental 
literature to practical problems concerning ability 
grouping is set forth. Some limitations of the usual 
experiments and the place of the experience of the 
individual school and of educational philosophy are 
pointed out.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


[See also abstracts 2860, 2882, 3004, 3109, 3111, 
3152, 3235, 3242, 3248. | 


MENTAL TESTS 


3195. Grant, A. A comparison of the Metropolitan 
readiness tests and the Pintner-Cunningham primary 
mental test. Elem. Sch. J., 1937, 38, 118-126.— 
The writer reports an investigation of the Metropoli- 
tan readiness tests, showing (1) a comparison with 
the Pintner-Cunningham primary mental test, and 
(2) an analysis of the individual readiness tests. 
For the purposes of this study, 3561 first-grade pupils 
were used; the age range was from 5 years 11 months 
to 6 years 10 months. The author concludes: “The 
Metropolitan readiness tests, when applied to be- 
ginning first-grade children, yield ratings which are 
highly correlated with the ratings of such pupils 
based on the Pintner-Cunningham mental tests.”’ 
Also, of the Metropolitan readiness tests, test 1 
(similarities) gives “satisfactory evidence of varia- 
bility’’ ; test 2 (copying) fails to differentiate abilities; 
test 3 (vocabulary) differentiates ‘‘only among pupils 
who have very little and those who have a great deal 
of the abilities measured”’; test 4 (sentences) appears 
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to be too simple to be of discriminating value; test 
5 (numbers) is the most satisfactory of the tests; 
test 6 (information) ‘‘picks out only pupils with very 
little of the abilities measured.'"—P. A. Witty (North- 
western). 


3196. Herring, A. An experimental study of the 
reliability of the Biihler baby test. J. exp. Educ., 
1937, 6, 147-160.—Bihler’s baby tests for the first 
two years were given to 114 infants distributed in 
various age groupings between one and 15 months. 
Each child was retested on the day succeeding that 
on which his first test was given. 22 of the subjects 
first tested at one month of age were retested at five 
and six months and 23 of those first tested at one 
month were also retested at nine and ten months. 
The average split-scale reliability was .85 for the 
first test and .87 for the second. The reliability 
between test and retest was .78 for raw scores and .73 
for developmentai quotients. Age seemed to be the 
most important factor influencing the test scores. 
The correlation between raw score and age was .98 
for the first test and .99 for the second. For this 
group of American babies, the Bihler test gave 
scores that were too high for the age group in which 
they were placed. This is shown by the high devel- 
opmental quotients. Though the tests seemed to 
indicate a fair degree of reliability over a limited 
time interval, there was little consistency between 
scores over a period of several months. For these 
tests, as for most of the infant tests so far reported, 
the predictive value for a long period of time is 
slight —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3197. Monnin, J. La recherche des facteurs de 
groupe dans les épreuves d’intelligence. (The 
investigation of group factors in intelligence tests.) 
Année psychol., 1937, 37, 120—131.—This is a further 
analysis of data previously reported. 350 children 
and adults had been given 3 similar tests designed to 
measure comprehension, invention and criticism, 
respectively, and 1 test of attention to a sensori- 
motor task. Tetrad differences had shown no group 
factor confined to the first 3 tests. Each of these 
tests was now separated into verbal and numerical 
parts, and tetrad differences were computed for 
these combined with the other whole tests in pairs. 
This procedure likewise failed to reveal any group 
factor. These results are interpreted as opposing 
the existence of unitary functions of comprehension, 
invention or criticism, and as indicating the limited 
predictive value of isolated tests —J. P. Seward 
(Connecticut College). 


3198. Piotrowski, Z. A. Objective signs of in- 
validity of Stanford-Binet tests. Psychiat. Quart., 
1937, 11, 623-636.—Stanford-Binet profiles of psy- 
chotics are compared with those of nonpsychotics. 
(By Stanford-Binet profile is meant the list of suc- 
cesses and failures between the basal age and the 
upper limit.) Statistically significant differences 
between the psychotics and nonpsychotics can be 
demonstrated. It is suggested that the difference 
in the Stanford-Binet profile between the psychotics 
and the nonpsychotics be used as an objective criter- 


- school records. 
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ion of validity of Stanford-Binet examinations, on the 
assumption that the test records of psychotics under. 
rate their native (prepsychotic) intelligence. Pro. 
files established by group comparison (keys) were 
then applied to each individual, and showed that it 
is possible to differentiate between Stanford-Binet 
profiles of psychotics and nonpsychotics to a highly 
reliable degree. Width of scatter is not typical of 
either a psychotic or a nonpsychotic performance. 
If a Stanford-Binet record shows a psychotic profile 
it should be regarded as underrating the subject's 
native intelligence even in the absence of evidence 
of psychosis; but in the absence of a psychotic 
profile it is not justifiable to assume that the Stan- 
ford-Binet is representative of the patient’s true 
intellectual capacity. —C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


3199. Williams, G. W., & Lines, J. An evaluation 
of the Ferguson form boards and the derivation of 
new age and grade norms. Part II. Presentation of 
norms and discussion. J. appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 
673-687.—Norms (25 percentile, median, and 75 
percentile) for a group of 582 subjects are presented 
for the Ferguson form boards. Norms are given for 
both score and time for ages 6-15 and grades 2-8. 
While norms are given separately for the sexes, 
these are considered tentative because of the number 
of cases. The group upon which the test was 
standardized is shown to be an average urban school 
group. Boys are consistently superior to girls as 
judged by both time and score. The ratios of 
correlation between performances on the Ferguson 
form boards and Kuhlmann-Anderson tests indicate 
that the Ferguson boards measure the same type of 
behavior as verbal tests of intelligence to a greater 
extent than many other performance tests.—M. B. 
Erb (Psychological Corporation). 


[See also abstract 2878. ] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


3200. Baruch, D. W. A study of reported tension 
in interparental relationships as co-existent with 
behavior adjustment in young children. J. exp. 
Educ., 1937, 6, 187-—204.—Children were observed in 
the preschool, their problems recorded, and their 
adjustments rated. Reports were obtained from 
homes on problematic behavior to supplement 
Comparable data on the inter- 
parental relationships were secured from parents by 
a free interview of the psychiatric social work type. 
Certain items reported in the interparental relation- 
ships were related to child adjustment. These were: 
tensions over sex, ascendance-submission, and lack 
of consideration; lack of co-operation on the up- 
bringing of the child; extramarital relations; tension 
over health; inability to talk over differences to 
mutually acceptable solution; tensions over in- 
sufficient expression of affection, work, friends, and 
relatives. The following items reported in the 
interparental relationships did not appear related 
to child adjustment: tension over leisure habits; 
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criticalness of the partner; tensions over finances 
and differences in taste. Also included in the report 
are data which show that certain background factors 
in the lives of the parents are significantly related 
to child adjustment.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3201. Bayley, N., & Jones, H. E. Environmental 
correlates of mental and motor development: a 
cumulative study from infancy to six years. Child 
Develpm., 1937, 8, 329-341.—“In a group of 59 
families in which children were born in 1928-29 a 
social investigator collected data on parents’ educa- 
tion, family income, father’s occupation, and social- 
cultural-economic factors represented in the Berkeley 
Social Rating Scale. During infancy the children of 
this group were given the California First Year 
Mental Scale monthly to fifteen months; the 
California Preschool Scale I was administered twelve 
times from 18 to 66 months, and the Stanford-Binet 
at six years.”” “All the factors considered show zero 
or slightly negative correlations with mental test 
scores to 18 months of age. Coefficients increased 
thereafter. The single factor showing the highest 
correlation with mental test scores is mother’s 
education, reaching a peak of .5 at two years of 
age.’ ‘The correlational analysis for mental test 
scores is supported by individual growth data 
(mental growth curves in absolute units) for children 
from homes of contrasting educational status. 
Theoretical implications are discussed."— F. D. Mc- 
Teer (Wayne University). 

3202. Bland, D. Songs and pictures by a child. 
New York: Paisley Press, 1937. Pp. 60. $2.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3203. Blatz, W. E. Abstracts of studies on devel- 
opment of Dionne quintuplets. Canad. med. Ass. 
J., 1937, 37, 424-434.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3204. Blatz, W. E., Chant, S. N. F., & Salter, M. 
D. Emotional episodes in the child of school age. 
Univ. Toronto Stud. Child Develpm. Ser., 1937, No. 
9. Pp. 45.—Emotional behavior varies with both 
chronological and mental development. The varia- 
tions are indicated with regard to (1) incidence, (2) 
form of behavior, (3) type of situation evoking 
emotional behavior. It is inferred that emotional 
development is modified by learning, the rate of 
which is influenced by intelligence. Modifications 
results in a decrease in the incidence of emotional 
behavior as well as in the behavior itself becoming 
less chaotic and more socially acceptable. “Peda- 
gogically, the implication in these data would be 
that emotional training can best be advanced by 
guiding the child in developing more adequate forms 
of behaviour, thus reducing the prevalence of un- 
adaptive behaviour.” —F. G. Allen (Brown). 


3205. Bradley, C. The behavior of children 
receiving benzedrine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 
577-585.—30 children, ages 5 to 14, hospital 
residents, suffering from a variety of behavior dis- 
orders, were studied. Intelligence was within the 
so-called “normal” range. Patients were given 
special observation for three weeks; during the second 
week of observation the patient was given benzedrine 
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daily upon rising. The mest striking change in 
behavior during the week of benzedrine therapy 
occurred in the school activities of half of the 
patients. There is agreement that a great increase of 
interest in school material was present. Improve- 
ment was noted in all school subjects. ‘‘A large 
proportion of the patients became emotionally sub- 
dued without, however, losing interest in their sur- 
roundings."’ Dosage, duration of effect, and physio- 
logical observations are discussed.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3206. Children’s Bureau Staff. The child grows 
up. New York: National Broadcasting Company, 
1937-1938.—A series of radio programs given by 
members of the Children’s Bureau staff.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3207. Courtis, S. A. What is a growth cycle? 
Growth, 1937, 1, 155-174.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3208. Crider, B. Minor studies on sighting 
preferences. Child Develpm., 1937, 8, 365-367.— 
Eye preference as shown by several hundred children, 
from 6 to 12 years of age, seems to be independent 
of “‘(1) distance of the eye from the point sighted; 
(2) the effect of the hand used in holding the sighting 
object; (3) visual acuity and eye closure facility; (4) 
sex; and (5) intelligence.”"—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University). 

3209. Despert, J. L. Technical approaches used 
in the study and treatment of emotional problems 
in children. Part Five: The playroom. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1937, 11, 677-693.—“‘The question of the 
playroom in a hospital for mentally ill children as an 
asset to the study and treatment of their emotional 
problems is presented. The literature on children’s 
play is briefly reviewed. The equipment and use of 
the playroom are described. Play under reported 
conditions is a valuable means of motor expression 
and affective abreaction for the child, as well as a 
means of securing information regarding the nature 
of the emotional problem.’”’-—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3210. Foster, S. Mental-health needs in chil- 
dren’s institutions. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 
57-71.—It is necessary to see each child as an 
individual, and mass care, food, shelter, and kindness 
do not provide for the needs of the individual. 
Children need security, self-esteem, and adequate 
self-evaluation, and an opportunity to develop a 
sense of personal ownership. These may be devel- 
oped by allowing the child some sense of privacy; 
clothing selected, so far as possible, in accordance 
with his tastes; recreation; vocational guidance; and 
flexibility in the program.—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

3211. Gesell, A., Thompson, H., & Amatruda, C. 
S. The psychology of early growth. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. Pp. ix+ 290. $4.00.—The 
publication presents the biometric findings that have 
to do with the normative and diagnostic aspects of 
the psychology of early growth which resulted from a 
systematic, developmental study of the behavior 
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and physical growth of a homogeneous group of 107 
infants. The volume comprises three parts and 
appendices. Part I gives the methods and proce- 
dures of the survey, Part II is concerned with the 
physical and behavior norms, and Part III discusses 
the application of the norms in regard to an analytic 
appraisal of behavior for purposes of genetic research 
and clinical diagnoses, and the appendices comprise 
various comparisons, summaries, and forms, a 
bibliography of Yale films of child development, and 
a glossary.—J. Robertson (Brown). 


3212. Griineberg, R. Ein “typischer” Fall von 
Enuresis nocturna. (A “typical’’ case of nocturnal 
enuresis.) Z. Kinderpsychtat., 1937, 4, 100—-104.— 
First installment.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


3213. Haigis, E. Das bio-mythische Bewusstsein 
in der freien Miarchenproduktion. (Bio-mythical 
consciousness in the free production of fables.) Z. 
Psychol., 1936, 138, 249-292.—The author attempts 
to analyze the emotional life of a group of 500 
children 6-9 years of age through their self-fabricated 
stories. The analysis of this material is divided into 
2 main divisions: (1) the formal-psychological 
analysis, concerned with the nature of the content, 
its presentation and developmental schema, and (2) 
existential-psychological analysis, concerned with 
the psychological interpretation of the story content, 
its relation to the individual, its affective potency, 
and its ethical import.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3214. Hamburger, F. [Child psychology for the 
practical physician. | Med. Klin., 1937, 33, 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3215. Hattwick, L.A. Sex differences in behavior 
of nursery school children. Child Develpm., 1937, 8, 
343-355.—The behavior of 283 boys and 296 girls in 
Chicago nursery schools was analyzed from descrip- 
tive questionnaires filled out for each child inde- 
pendently by three teachers. Comparison of the 
behavior items checked for the boys with those for 
the girls shows for the boys a greater frequency of 
aggressive extraverted types of behavior, such as 
grabs toys, attacks others, laughs squeals and jumps 
around excessively, rushes into danger; poorer work 
habits, such as asks unnecessary help, wastes time; 
more speech difficulties; and more tendency to 
masturbate. The girls showed a tendency toward 
withdrawing, introverted behavior, such as avoids 
play, stays near adult, sucks thumb. ‘‘Most of the 
behavior listed already revealed sex differences as 
obviously at 2 or 2% as at 3, 34% or 4 years of age.’ 
Bibliography of 42 titles—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University). 

3216. Honzik, M. P., & Jones, H. E. Mental- 
physical relationships during the preschool period. 
J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 139-146.—In this study seri- 
atim mental test records and physical measurements 
were obtained for 252 children, beginning at 21 
months of age and continuing to seven years. The 
California preschool mental scale was used at 21 
months and at 3, 4, and 5 years; the Stanford-Binet 
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test was administered at 6 and 7 years. Menta! 
scores show a small positive correlation with height 
at all ages (average r = .14). Correlations between 
weight and mental scores average .08 for boys and .06 
for girls. Gains in mental scores from 21 months to 
seven years correlate .17 with gains in height and .15 
with gains in weight. An analysis of individual 
growth curves reveals a number of cases of striking 
correspondence between mental and physical growth 
curves; also cases of no relationship, and of consistent 
inverse relationship. A socio-economic index shows 
at successive age levels an increasing correlation with 
mental scores but not with physical measures, 
When the socio-economic index is partialed out, a 
small degree of correlation remains between mental 
scores and the physical measures, and between 
gains in mental scores and gains in the physical 
measures.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3217. Jersild, A. T., & Fite, M. D. Children’s 
social adjustments in nursery school. J. exp. Educ. 
1937, 6, 161-166.—The 18 subjects o: this study 
included 9 children who, during the preceding year, 
had been members of nursery school groups housed 
in the same building. All of these had friends and 
acquaintances among the children in the study. 
The subjects also included 9 children who were 
entirely new to each other and to the group. Ob- 
servational records of social behavior were made in 
the form of a running diary account. Examination 
of the results shows that much of what seems to be 
an increase in sociability derived from nursery 
school attendance does not represent so much a 
general increase in ability and inclination to frater- 
nize freely with others as it represents a carry-over 
of special companionships. This does not mean, 
however, that all of the apparent initial advantage 
of the experienced children was due to close ties with 
individual friends. Even when these close compan- 
ionships are discounted, the evidence as a whole 
still indicates that nursery school experience pro- 
motes the child’s social development, although not 
nearly to the extent that the averages at first glance 
would suggest.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3218. Knott, V. B., & Meredith, H. V. Changes 
- —— gry during infancy and the preschool 
idth of hips in relation to shoulder 

width, chest width, stem length, and leg length. 
Child Develpm., 1937, 8, 311-327-—"The data 


- consist of approximately 3500 observations each 


for bi-iliac diameter of the hips, stem length, leg 
length, and transverse diameter of the thorax, and 
2800 observations for bi-deltoid diameter. These 
data were accumulated between 1929 and 1936 from 
measurements of upwards of 1000 Iowa City chil- 
dren. Developmental trends extending from birth 
to six years of age are presented for the following 
body proportions: hip/shoulder, hip/chest, hip/stem, 
and hip/leg.”” ‘The interrelation of the four indices 
is treated and findings are discussed with reference 
to the principle or law of ‘developmental direction.’ ”’ 
Bibliography of 14 titles—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University). 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


3219. Lerner, E. Constraint areas and the moral 
judgment of children. Menasha, Wis.: Banta, 1937. 
Pp. vii + 94. $1.00.—The moral value judgments 
of 389 American children of 6 to 12 years were 
studied; the value judgments were provoked in a 
very informally conducted, though standardized and 
stenographically recorded, interview of about 20 
minutes’ duration per child. The results of this 
study tend to support the Durkheim-Piaget hypo- 
thesis concerning the nature of social pressure in the 
adult-child relationship, also to indicate the presence 
of different constraint or super-ego areas in terms of 
differential adult pressure in contrasting socio- 
economic areas. The difference in moral realism, in 
terms of MR scores, continues to be statistically 
significant in contrasting socio-economic areas, even 
when children of closely similar intelligence ratings 
are compared. While more direct data on parental 
influence as such is needed, this method of child 
research is fruitful for tracing specific cultural 
factors in the mentality of children exposed to 
specific types of parents or culture surrogates.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

3220. Lumer, H. The consequences of sigmoid 


growth for relative growth functions. Growth, 1937, 
1, 140-154.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3221. McDowell, M. S. Frequency of choice of 
play materials by preschool children. Child De- 


velpm., 1937, 8, 305—310.—In this study the prefer- 
ences among 32 different toys shown during free play 
by 20 nursery school children, between the ages of 


24 and 48 months, were recorded in individual 
observations totaling 15 hours for each child. 
Analysis of these observations shows the following 
order of popularity: (1) materials used in construct- 
ing other objects (blocks, trains, etc.); (2) materials 
involving manipulative skill of small muscles 
(puzzles, nests, etc.); (3) toys used in playing house 
(dolls, dishes, etc.); (4) materials requiring con- 
siderable physical activity (slides, seesaws, etc.) ; (5) 
materials used in creative design (paints, clay, etc.); 
(6) picture books; (7) materials requiring only a 
small amount of physical activity (pull toys, cars, 
etc.). Building materials and picture books proved 
slightly more popular with boys than with girls; 
whereas the latter showed more interest in toys for 
playing house and in materials for drawing or 
modelling.— F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 


3222. McFarland, M. B. Relationships between 
young sisters as revealed in their overt responses. 
J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 173-179.—This study in- 
cludes observations of 20 sister pairs. The two 
children of a sister pair were observed simultaneously 
when contact between them was possible and when 
they were under the supervision of the home. 
Behavior was recorded in a running record, tithed in 
30-second intervals. The variation in the child’s 
behavior toward her sister was closely related to the 
situations in which she was responding to her sister. 
In a few cases changes in the environment were 
accompanied by major changes in the behavior of one 
child toward the other. More characteristic were 


3219-3226 


changes with the flow of experience. Minor changes, 
such as a different toy in the hand of the sister, were 
accompanied by variation in the response of the child 
to her sister. Even in a single situation the child's 
response did not always seem to arise from one im- 
pulse uncomplicated by others; a single situation 
may offer a complexity of stimuli. Situations in 
which the child’s own interests were cut across by 
those of her sister tended to arouse responses against 
the sister, and situations in which the security of the 
sister was threatened from without tended to arouse 
responses for the sister —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3223. Morgenstern, S. Contribution au probléme 
de l’hystérie chez l’enfant. (Contribution to the 
problem of hysteria in children.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1937, No. 2, 3-33.—A study of cases of hysteria in 
children indicates that this neurosis does not differ 
in its essential traits from adult forms, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the presence of a strong 
tendency in children to convert the psychic difficulty 
into a somatic one. The author found in every case 
of hysteria studied a characteristic triple structure: 
an origin in a sexual experience repressed in the 
unconscious, symbolism, and the attempt to hide 
and at the same time expose the conflict.—G. Gold- 
mann (Sorbonne). 


3224. Noonan, N., & Norris, D. E. Studies of 
gifted children. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. (extra 
issue), 46-56.—The paper reviews the research ma- 
terial relative to the following problems connected 
with gifted children: selection; mental traits; college 
and adult status; physical traits; social traits; 
emotional traits; teaching methods; administrative 
procedures; acceleration vs. enrichment; size of 
classes; and equipment. Bibliography of 125 titles. 
—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Collegé). 


3225. Pajowa, E., & Plotnikowa, O. Zur Frage 
iiber Ermiidbarkeit und psychische Sattigung bei 
kérperlich minderwertigen Kindern. (Concerning 
the question of fatigue and psychological satisfaction 
in physically inferior children.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 
138, 145—-156.—Comparing the work of a group of 29 
physically inferior children (lame, with amputations, 
etc.), aged 10-14, with a group of normal children, 
the author found that the work of the children with 
defects was as good as, and often better than, that 
of the normal children. Characteristic of the 
defective group was the slower appearance of sub- 
jective satisfaction with the quality and quantity of 
work performed, evidently due to the high standards 
aimed at by each child.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3226. Partridge, E. J. Baby’s point of view. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 94. $1.00.— 
The needs of a child’s earliest days are discussed in a 
manner to aid the mother to avoid damaging 
mistakes and so lay a foundation for mental health 
from the beginning of her child's life. The five 
chapters in the book are: baby does have a view- 
point; love the primary need; instinct versus 
instruction; necessary and unnecessary deprivations; 
and moderation.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 
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3227. Pease, M.C. Emotional control in children. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 147, 149-151.—Discussion 
is given of inherited traits as constituting the 
fundamental basis for response patterns and of the 
effect upon these of educational and experiential 
forces. There follows a discussion of acquired 
characteristics deriving from developmental and 
environmental forces and brief mention of physical 
states in relation to nervous control and of the 
responsibility of parents.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3228. Peiper, A. Comments upon J. M. Smith’s 
work, “The relative brightness values of three hues 
for new-born infants.” (Trans. by K. C. Pratt.) 
Child Develpm., 1937, 8, 299-300.—To Smith's 
criticism (see X: 5570) of his previously reported 
demonstration of the Purkinje phenomenon in 
premature infants, Peiper replies that ‘‘by relative 
brightness-value of colors in the Purkinje phe- 
nomenon one means the relative brightness-value of 
colors to one another, and not, as Smith in her 
criticism seems to assume, the relative brightness- 
value of colors with respect to white light.” In 
Peiper’s experiments ‘‘red and yellow have decreased 
markedly in brightness value while green and blue 
have maintained the same position with respect to 
white.”” It is suggested that the shorter adaptation 
period used may account for Smith's contradictory 
results with regard to color blindness in the infant.— 
F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

3229. Peiper, A. Siuglingspsychologie. (Infant 
psychology.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 138, 97-123.—The 
author discusses two opposed views of child psy- 
chology: (1) the subjective, philosophical-psycho- 
logical system, and (2) the objective, behavioristic 
approach. A review of the data available shows that 
all advances are attributable to the second method. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3230. Potter, H. W., & Klein, H. R. An evalua- 
tion of the treatment of problem children as de- 
termined by a follow-up study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1937, 94, 681-689.—A report on the outcome of 
treatment in 175 problem children whose maladjust- 
ments had necessitated hospitalization, after they 
had been out of the hospital from one to three years. 
64 cases belonged to the organic reaction group. 
10 of these were making a satisfactory social adjust- 
ment at the time of the follow-up contact. Long- 


term treatment of these cases was throught inadvis-_ 


able. In the situational reaction group, 55 out of a 
total of 97 cases were making a good social adjust- 
ment. “ It is our impression that children who have 
superior intelligence, who are in the prepubertal 
years (10 to 13), who show a definite response to 
treatment during the first six months, and whose 
parents, although having faulty attitudes, are free 
trom well defined neurosis or psychosis, have the 
better prognosis.’"—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

3231. Reaser, E. F. Psychology of childhood. 
W. Va med. J., 1937, 33, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Brown). 
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3232. Reiss, M. Sur l’enurésie chez l'enfant. 
(On enuresis in children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938. 
4, 129-131.—A discussion of certain aspects of the 
definition, classification and therapy of enuresis. — 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3233. Schroeder, P. L.. [Ed.] Child guidance 
clinic procedures. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1937. Pp. 358. $2.50.—An orientation to the 
thinking and procedures of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, for use by students and by individuals 
in allied fields. Discussion of the behavior problems 
of children introduces a section devoted to the 
explanation and synthesis of services utilized in the 
diagnostic study of children in this large state. 
supported clinic. The program of therapy is out- 
lined. Treatment is described through 19 case 
studies which focus attention on four general types 
of problems: those arising from (1) interferences with 
the child's opportunity to grow; (2) failure to support 
the child’s dependency; (3) failure of proper direc- 
tion, training or control; (4) the constitutional 
inadequacy of the child. The evolution of the 
Institute and its services to the community is traced: 
its function is defined as aiding children ‘‘to make the 
best possible adjustment within the existing frame- 
work of society."’” The book ends with a brief 
examination of questions pertinent to child guidance 
and forecasts future developments in the field.—H. 
Mills (Providence Child Guidance Clinic). 

3234. Shuttleworth, F. K. Sexual maturation 
and the physical growth of girls age six to nineteen. 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1937, 2, No. 5. 


Pp. 253.—This monograph is concerned with the 
questions of (1) procedures and statistical methods 
for longitudinal data, and (2) a determination of the 
patterns of physical growth among contrasted groups 
of girls whose first menstruation occurs at different 
ages. The data were secured from the records of 315 
cases who are a part of the Harvard Growth Study, 


initiated in 1922. There are 36 tables and 129 
figures. Relationships are studied between menarch- 
eal age and such variables as standing height, sitting 
height, iliac diameter, chest breadth, chest depth, 
weight, and skeletal age. 37 references are cited in 
the bibliography.— F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


3235. Smith, H. B. Growing minds. London: 
Univ. London Press, 1937. Pp. viii-+ 221. 5/-. 
—Discusses first the growth of the boy’s world and 
then that of his mind. Is intended as a general 
introduction to educational psychology, suitable for 
the student who has not received much training in 
psychology.— F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3236. Smith, J. M. Reply to Peiper. Child 
Develpm., 1937, 8, 301-304.—“‘If Peiper [see XII: 
3228 | means by Purkinje phenomenon that after 
dark-adaptation the brightness value of red in 
comparison to that of blue, is diminished, I grant 
that his data support his conclusion. But if by 
Purkinje phenomenon he means that after dark- 
adaptation red has a lesser stimulus value than have 
blue and green, then I must again refer the question 
to his data.” The essential difference between 
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these authors seems to be one of definition.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University). 

3237. Sowers, A. Parent-child relationships from 
the child’s point of view. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 
205-231.—The aim of this study was to collect data 
from children and young people regarding home 
situations and practices which they think interfere 
with satisfactory family relationships. The informa- 
tion was obtained from an analysis of essays written 
by children under 18 years of age on the character- 
istics of the ideal parent and from an analysis 

through questionnaires of opinions and attitudes of 
college students regarding parental traits and family 
situations. Results show that young people consider 
the material aspects of home life of less importance 
than admirable parental traits and companionship 
with parents. The subjects indicated that they want 
discipline to be firm but fair. Children, they believe, 
should not be afraid of their parents. When punish- 
ment must occur, it should be done at once, in 
accordance with the age of the child; it should never 
be administered when the parent is angry. Subjects 
suggested family conferences to plan what work each 
member of the family is to do as well as to decide 
such matters as allowances, school work, and the 
use of the family car. The opinions and attitudes of 
the subjects were not influenced to any great extent 
by sex, personality adjustment, or variations in 
environmental backgrounds.—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

3238. Spoerl, D. T. Effect of pictures upon recall 
of stories told orally. Child Develpm., 1937, 8, 295- 
298.—A preliminary study with a class of 18 retarded 
elementary school children, mostly from foreign 
speaking homes, testing immediate and delayed (one 
week) recall of similar stories told with and without 
pictures, leads the author to the tentative conclu- 
sions that “the pictures used with a story are vivid 
enough to interfere with the immediate recall of a 
story,” but “in the case of delayed recall, the stories 
which were accompanied by pictures are more 
vividly and accurately remembered.”—F. D. Mc- 
Teer (Wayne University). 


3239. Symonds, P. M. Some basic concepts in 
parent-child relationships. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
50, 195-206.—The author traces briefly the origin 
of the concepts of over-protection vs. rejection and 
submission vs. dominance in parental attitudes to- 
ward children. These four traits are thought of as 
the terminal points on two continua of parental 
behavior which are vitally significant in determining 
the child’s psychological development. The effect 
of different combinations of these traits on the child 
is considered, and the importance of further in- 
vestigations, particularly on the relative effect of 
paternal as compared to maternal attitudes and on 
the relationship between the parents, is mentioned. 
—D. H. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3240. Tordrup, S. Bgrnepsykologi. 
chology.) Copenhagen: 


(Child psy- 
Levin & Munksgaard, 
1937. Pp. 300.—This is the first Danish textbook 
in child psychology, and follows rather closely the 
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psychological viewpoint of E. Rubin. Chapters deal 
with psychological laws, general pedagogical ques- 
tions, and intelligence measurements, and are 
rather richly illustrated with examples from daily 
life, especially that of the author’s own children.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


3241. Tramer, M. 
psychiatrie infantile. 
psychiatry.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 
703.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3242. Updegraff, R., Heiliger, L., & Learned, J. 
The effect of training upon the singing ability and 
musical interest of three-, four-, and five-year-old 
children. Univ. Ia Stud. Child Welf., 1938, 14, 
83-131.—Tests of ability to sing simple phrases were 
more discriminative at the preschool ages and re- 
flected progress better than singing single notes or 
two-note intervals. The control group method, 
applied to groups of three-, four-, and five-year-old 
children, clearly demonstrated the efficacy of a 
rather simple training program. The main experi- 
mental and control groups were drawn from 66 
children three to five years of age. The groups were 
equated on initial musical ability and interest in the 
preschool music activities. An outcome of the 
training program was accelerated development in 
singing ability, paralleled by an increased interest 
and desire to participate in musical activities.— 
B. Wellman (Iowa). 


3243. Vértes, J. O. Entwurf einer Milieupsy- 
chologie. (Development of a milieu psychology.) 
Z. Psychol., 1936, 139, 1-37.—The author ap- 
proaches the psychological study of the child from 
two main points of view: (1) the objective milieu, and 
(2) the subjective (projective) milieu, which serves a 
catalytic function with reference to the objective 
milieu. Discussion is given to such topics as normal 
and abnormal milieu attitudes, the various kinds of 
milieus—rural, urban, that of the poor child, of the 
rich child, familial, cultural, etc., with their effects 
upon the child.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3244. Wellman, B. L. Mental growth from pre- 
school to college. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 127-138.— 
The mental growth of the same individuals re- 
examined from the preschool or primary ages to 
college entrance was studied. College entrance 
examination percentiles were obtained on 78 stu- 
dents, 21 of whom had attended preschool and 57 of 
whom were nonpreschool primary children. A. C. E. 
intelligence test percentiles per age were obtained 
on 82 high school students, of whom 41 were pre- 
school and 41 nonpreschool primary children. There 
was a correlation of .51 + .06 between initial Binet 
IQ at the preschool or primary ages and A. C. E. 
percentile. The corresponding correlation with 
college percentile was .42 + .06. The correlation 
between number of years’ attendance in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa schools (including preschool, elemen- 
tary, and high school) was .43 + .07 for the A. C. E. 
test and 40+ .07 for the college examination. 
Multiple correlations combining initial IQ and 
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number of years’ attendance yielded values of .65 + 
.O5 with the A. C. E. test and .60 + .05 with the 
college examination. The implications of the 
results are discussed.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3245. Wintsch, J. Analyse de quelques fautes 
d’écoliers. (Analysis of pupils’ errors.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1938, 4, 140—-145.—Second and completing 
installment of an article discussing children’s errors 
in language and the light they throw upon the 
development of thinking —D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

3246. Witmer, H. L. The influence of parental 
attitudes on the social adjustment of the individual. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 756-763.—This article 
summarizes results of a group of studies by students 
of the Smith College School for Social Work, pub- 
lished in more extended form elsewhere. The major 
conclusions are “that problem children, delinquents, 
pre-psychotics, manic-depressives and schizophrenics 
are much more apt to have been subjected to adverse 
parental attitudes than individuals who are well 
adjusted; that the degree of maladjustment in 
parent-child relationships is the chief factor (among 
those studied) determining the results of social- 
psychiatric treatment. . . . In that these findings 


point to the same relationship between parents’ 
attitudes and children's behavior as that which is 
described in Freudian theory, they may be taken as 
confirmation by other research methods of that 
theory's chief conclusion.’’—J. L. Child (Yale). 


3247. Witmer, H. L., Leach, J., McKee, L., 


Seibel, M., Steiner, V., & Richman, E. The out- 
come of treatment of children rejected by their 
mothers. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1938, 8, 187- 
234.—"‘ The chief findings of this review of 120 
cases of children severely and overtly rejected by 
their mothers seem to lie in the statistical confirma- 
tion of the opinions of clinicians that such children 
are generally not amenable to child guidance treat- 
ment and in the suggestion that there are certain, 
fairly well-definable conditions under which such 
children can be helped. The cases represented the 
work of five clinics, all of which had a very similar 
distribution of successes and failures. The patients 
were, on the average, brighter and younger than the 
run of child guidance cases, and their parents, for 
the most part, had at least adequate economic 
resources. ... / A search for individual character- 
istics that distinguished the successful from the un- 
successful cases revealed .. . 
high intelligence or a father who gave him some 
affection or—much more important—a mother 
whose rejecting attitude was modified during treat- 
ment his chance of successful adjustment was 
greatly enhanced.’’"—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3248. Witty, P. A. Only and intermediate chil- 
dren in the senior high school. J. exp. Educ., 1937, 


6, 180-186.—200 junior and senior high school 
students were subjects in this study. 100 students, 


that if a child had a ° 
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50 boys and 50 girls, were only children and 100 were 
intermediates. In order to study differences be. 
tween the only and intermediate groups, the follow. 
ing data and examination results were obtained for 
each child: (1) a short case history of physical devel. 
opment and health; (2) records from the Otis self. 
administering test of mental ability; (3) educational 
records and academic history; (4) interest question. 
naire filled out by child, covering vocational ambj- 
tion, reading, play, and recreation; (5) child interest 
questionnaire with parents as respondents; (6) 
Bernreuter personality inventory; (7) teacher ratings 
upon nine character traits. An analysis of the data 
from these sources reveals no significant differences 
between the only and intermediate groups of children 
of this investigation —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3249. Witty, P. 4. & Kopel, D. Manual for the 
diagnostic child study record. Evanston, Ill. 
Northwestern Univ. Psycho-Educ. Clinic, 1938. — 
This manual describes the various forms of the 
Witty-Kopel diagnostic child study record and gives 
directions for their use in the diagnosis of reading 
disabilities —M. Keller (Brown). 

3250. Woolfenden, G. F. Research studies on 
crippled children. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. 
(extra issue), 21-24.—Studies of interest primarily 
to the orthopedic surgeon, the neurologist, and the 
physiotherapist have not been included. The studies 
here summarized are published researches, or data 
available in the files of the International Society for 
Crippled Children, and are limited to those of in- 
terest to educational and psychological workers 
with crippled children. A bibliography is appended. 
—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

3251. Zapf, R. M. Superstitions of junior high 
school pupils. Part I. Incidence and relation to 
emotional maladjustments. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 
435-446.—Study of records from 129 boys and 156 
girls in grade 9A of a Detroit intermediate school. 
They were given the Maller-Lundeen superstition 
test, another of 145 items devised by the author, 
the Woodworth-Mathews personal data sheet, and 
a list of wishes, fears and worries. A statistical 
treatment of the data indicates that the mean num- 
ber of superstitions believed as measured by the 
Maller-Lundeen test was 9.21, and this number 
rises to 17.01 with the greater number of items of 
the Zapf test. Girls were more superstitious than 
boys on both tests. Correlations of the results of 
both superstition tests and those from the personal 
data blank and the list of fears, etc., are low but 
positive—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3252. Zeller, W. Entwicklungsdiagnose im Ju- 
gendalter. (Diagnosis of development in adoles- 
cence.) Leipzig: Barth, 1938. Pp. 92. RM 6.75.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2837, 2860, 2916, 2935, 2955, 
2969, 2985, 3006, 3026, 3027, 3043, 3044, 3086, 
3094, 3119, 3171, 3187, 3196. ] 
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